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1791. 


N our fixty-feventh volume we examined the firft fafciculus 
of his very interefting colle€tion, and explained the author’s 
defign, and offered our opinion of the execution. We found, 
in the firft volume of our New Arrangement, where the fe- 
cond fafciculus occurs, that Dr. Smith proceeded with unim- 
paired fpirit and diligence to delineate plants flill more curi- 
ous and lefs known.” The prefent Number is, we think, mor¢ 
interefting, from the novelty of its contents, fo that the motto 
ufually merited by a work in repeated numbers, § languefcit 
eundo’—fhould be changed to the more common one, equal 
ly applicable, we truft, to the author’s fame, ¢ crefcit eundo.* 
In this Fafciculus, we find five fpecies of the bramble, and 
three of the valerian, wholly new. From the Syngenefiz, col+ 
lected by Mutis in Mexico, defcribed in part, indeed, in the 
Supplement of the Younger Linnzus,. there are fome engrav- 
ings, which now appear for the firft time. The two fpecies 
of atractylis were alone defcribed hy the elder Linnzus: the 
four eupatoria and the Stehlina were, defcribed and denomi- 
nated by his fon.—Our author adds, in his Preface, that M. 
Thierry, from his Travels, appears never to have been in Do- , 
minica, fo that the marattia levis, and the cenopteris rhizo- 
phylla, defcribed in the fecond Fafciculus, are more probably 
natives of St. Domingo, Dominique having been written, in 
the Herbarum of Linnzus, for Domingue. 
The firft plant, in this Number, is the valeriana polyftachia, 
‘found by Commerfon. In habit it refembles the fpicated 
mints, for it bears its flowers on {pilkes. 
The valeriana carnofa is denominated from its flefhy leaves, 
difcovered by the fame naturalift near the Straits of Mage lan. 
The flowers are triandrious ; the leaves eval and dentated. 
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The valeriana cherophylioides was difcovered by Dom 

in Peru. It does not greatly refemble the valerians in habit, 
for its leaves are pinnated: like the umbelliferous plants; a 
the, flowers are axillary, not terminal. Its bloffms, notced 
decide at once its genus, and our author fuppofes that in pro. 
perties it refembies the v. locufta. 
_ The fate of the agroftis cappillaris, the fourth plant, has 
been fingular. It occurs in the Linnzan Herbarum, and is 
defcribed in the Flora Laponica, and the firft edition of the 
Syftema, under the trivial name of capillaris, from its ver 
{mall panicles. It was afterwards confounded with the ard 
tis capillaris of other naturalifts, and, after all, may, as. Dr, 
Smith fuggeits, be a fpecies of milium. In this fpecimen 
the calyx is certainly not hy{pidiufculus, a part of the charac 
ter of the A. capillaris in the later editions of the Syftema 

The juncus ftygius is found in the marfhes of Sweden, and 
is alfo a plant of Lapland. It was once confounded with the 
juncus Bufonius, from which it is {pecifically diftina. 

The Menziefia is a new and elegant plant, called from Mp. 
Archibald Menzies, a Scotchman and a betanift of no incon- 
fiderable merit, truly as our author flyles him, § prifex fidei 
& urbanitatis viri.’ The trivial name is ferruginea, and the 
plant was found in North America. It ranks in the natural 
clafs of rhododendra of Juffieu, in its habit refembling the 
thodora, and the American azalez; in its flower the andro- 
meda; in the number the erica; in its capfule the rhododen< 
drons in its growth the common arbutus, which at the firf 
glance it feems to refemble, but is much more elegant. 

A {pecimen of the erica nudiflora was fent to Linnzus from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is defcribed in his fecond Man- 
tifla, p. 229. ‘The plant is almoft fingular. It is not noticed 
in Thunberg’s Monographia on the Heaths, and Mr. J. Dry-, 
ander, who is engaged in a mioft valuable, account of the more 
rare plants in Kew gardens, and for that purpofe has been pe- 
culiarly attentive to the very extenfive and numerous genusy 
erica, has only feen this ingle fpecimen of the E. nudiflora. 
But its fingularity feems to be its chief recommendation. 

The andromeda falicifolia is a plant collected by Commes 
lin in the Mauritius, defcribed by La Marck, and it affords 
little fubject of notice, were it not for the obfervation at the 
end, which we fhall tranfcribe : —‘ Effentia generis in capfula 
fupera diffepimentis € medio valonlarum, nec a marginibus 
éarundem inflexis (ut in rhododendro) formatis, confiftit. 

“Hiinc andromeda dabeocii, droferoides & cerulea ad ericas re- 
movenda funt.’ 

The andromeda buxifolia occurs alfo in La March, wi" 
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fe-ms to have made his peace with the prefident of the Lin- 
nan Society. Each. fpecies of andromeda is a handfome 
plant, and they differ only in the fhape of the leaves: in the 
former there are lines parallel to the principal nerve. of the 
leaf. 

The rubus rofz folius, a plant from the Mauritius, colle&ted 
by Commerfons is news and appeats elegant in its habit, re- 
fembling the moft beautiful {prays of the dog-rofe.-—The ru- 
bus pyrifolius, gathered in Java by the fame naturalift, is much 
more {plendid in its form. ‘The rubus elongata, from the fame 
ifland, difcovered alfo by Commerfon,. is denominated from 
the length of the panicula. The rubus pedatus is,a very ten> 
der, delicate; creeping, herbaceous plant; found by Mr. Men- 
zies in Narth America, fo called from its pedated leaves.. The 
rubus ftellatus refembles the rubus aréticus, but is {pecifically 
diftin€t from it, as the leaves are fimple; and the-flowers.al- 
moft fefhile. It differs from the rubus chamzmorus imits look, 
and the linear-lanceolate divifions of its calyx, which often 
hang through the whole winter on the withered. .ftalk. Its 
jlace is between théfe.two, and we are indebted for it alfo te 

r. Menzies, who found it in North America... 

The atraétylis purpurea is a plant from New Spain, collea- 
ed by Mutis, and defcribed in Linnzus’ Supplement, p. 349- 
—The atraétylis Mexicana affords no fubjeé& of remark. 

The eupatorium fcabrum is the E. villofum of Linnzus’ 
Supplement, p. 354, found in New Spain by Mutis, a plant 
neither fingularly rare nor attractive from its habit or its flower. 
The eupatorium urtice folium, from the fame. place; greatly 
refembles the common nettle. * Folia bafitrinervie fi a; ad 
nervos latetales excifa fuiffent,’ form the chief dittin&tion in 
its habit. Eupatorium ftxchadifolium & microphyllum, fur- 
nifhed alfo from New Spain; defetves no shit 5 They are 
defcribed in Linnzus’ Supplement, p. 355. . 

The ftehelina ilicifolia was brought from New Spain, and 
defcribed in the Supplement, p. ae but the Younger Lin- 
nzus doubted of its genus, though it agrees in. generic cha- 
racter with the fteehelina gnaphaloides, and is not very differ- 
ent in habit. It differs frecifigally from the elycryfus arbor- 
efcens ilicis cocciglandiferz folio. Plum. Catal. Plant. Arecic. 
9, Ic. Burman. t. 123, f. 2, which, our author obfzrves, be- 
longs to the fame genus, though improperly confidered by Bure 
man asa centaury. 

The afplenium refectum is a new fpecies, found by Com- 
merfon in the ifland of Bourbon. It merits no part:cular’re- 
mark, except from a note of the author, where he informs us, 
that he is endgavouring to reduce the ferns to natural genera, 
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from the manner in which the integuments pf the flowery 
open, either externally or internally. ‘The afplenium monan. 
themum, as termed from the fruétification, being in a fol 
tary line. The leaves are not, alfo, above half the fize of the 
A. refe€tum, though the fpecies are confounded in the her. 
barium by the Younger Limmzus. 

The ‘adianthum triphyllum is deferibed in La Marck’s En. 
eyclopedia. It was difcovered by Commerfon, and appears to 
be a very uncommon fern. 

The Jaft plant of this Fafeieulus is the fucus inflatus of Lin. 
nxus, Sp. Plant. 1627, found on the thore near Edinburgh, 
This fpecies feems not to have been difeovered on the fouth- 
ern coafts, though Hudfon refers a variety of his fucus cerae 
noides to the prefent fpecies. But, in this, a nerve runs 
through the whole branch, which is wanting in Hudfon’s va- 
riety. Gmelin and Lightfoot refer the F. inflarus of Linnzus 
to the F. veficulofus, in our author’s opinion, not very erro- 
neoully. 

We have only to obferve, that the fourth Fafciculus will 
complete the firft volume, to which a title and a general index 
willbe added. Jf publifhed, it has not yet reached us. 





Poems, by J Aiking M.D. Sve. 38. 62. Boards. Johnfon, 
1791. 


PL HESE Poems made their appearance a confiderable time 
ago, and our refpect for their author, as an eminent lites. 
ary charaéter, would have induced ‘us, long fince, to have 
given an account of them ; but by an accident which it would 
be tedious and impertinent to relate, they have been omitted. 
In this affemblage, which confiits principally of fhort pieces 
on various fubjeéts, there are many that we think highly de- 
ferving of admiration; but candour obliges us to add, there 
are alfo fome of a lefs meritorious defcription. Of the for- 
mer clafs, among a number on light familiar toptes, we con- 
fider the Addrefs to Mrs. Barbauld, the Ode to the Genius of 
a Commonwealth, the Epittle to Mr. Aikin, the Sonnets ad- 
drefled to the Author’s Friends, and particularly that to Ge- 
neral-Wafhington.. Moft of thefe our readers will find to 
poffefs confiderable excellence. As fpecimens, we fhall fele& 
the latter, and the * Epiftle to Mr. Aikin, Student in New 
College, Hackney,’ to whom the author addrefles himfelf 
thus; 


¢ Dear 
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© Dear to my heart, my Arthur, friend and fon 
How {wiftly feem the circling years to run, 

While, ripening thro’ the filent lapfe of time, 

Thy blooming promife haftens to:its prime ! 
Erewhile, on Merfey’s bank, the vigorous boy 
Plied the clofe tatk, or {nateh’d the fleeting joy: 
Then fields remote were trod, and diftant ftreams 
Baheld thy fperts, and heard thy youthfr themes. 
Now, with the fpreading form, the mind expands, 
Exerts new powers, and itronger toil demands : 
Thy .well-fkill’d mafters point the glowing page, 
And feed thee with the poet and the fage ; 

Prune thy young pinions for a bolder flight, 

And try thine eyes with intelle@tual light. 

At length thy footiteps feek the {tudious halls, 
Where to her train, mature Inftructiom calls; 
Where, as of old in Academus’ groves, 

The form benign of facved Wifdom roves. 

Thofe walls receive thee, which, with fav’ring eyes, 


The goddefs view'd, as late fhe faw them rife, 


Where, near to fight, for wealth and arts renown’d, 
Augufta rears her towers, and {preads her aris around.— 





¢ Here, from the fource divine, the fount of heav’n, 
Flows the large ftream as pure as it wag giv'n ; 
With chaftea’d daring, yet with upward eye, 
Serene philofophy here reafons high ; 
Rich fcience fpreads profufe her various ftore, 
Still fhews new fcenes, and holds the lamp to more; 
While every gentler Mufe her aid imparts, 
And fafhions manly fenfe to letter’d arts. 
Succefs and honour crown each genéfous plan 
That aims to raife, adorn, ennoble man ; 
To lift the foul from felf and low defires ; 
To bid the bofom glow with focial fires ; 
To clear the mifts of prejudice away ; ° 
Thro’ falfehood’s night to pour the guiding ray ; 
To catch the radiant beams of truth divine, 
And point the path to Virtue’s awful fhrine ! 
Soon from thefe ftudious cloifters burfting forth 
I fee the forms fublime of afive worth ; 
The moral teacher, copious, pure, and warm, 
With words to move, and reafon to inform; 
The bold afertor of the freeborn mind, 
Zealous her galling fetters to unbind, 
“K3 Sworn 
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Sworn foe to power ufurp’d by force or fraud, 
By title, age, and haughty names unaw’d: 

The patriot firm, whofe unfubmitting foul 

Nor flatt’ry melts, nor menaces controul, 
True.to his word, in every purpofe juft, 

By private virtue mark’d for public truft : 

The friend of man, who, fcorning foft repofe, 
From ,clime to clime contends with human woes; 
Whofe mild compaffion .temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Prefents.a Howard to the coming age. 


¢ And thou, ‘my. Arthur, with unwearied force 
If ftill thou urgeft on thy forward courfe, 
Ardent the prize-of high defert to gain, 
And fix thy foot in Tearning’s lofty fane; 
If true to virtue ftill thy bofom beat, 
And confcious worth in/pire its genial heat ; 
Thou too amid the band mayft hold thy place, 
And fhed a venial pride o’er all thy race ; 
Break thro’ the barriers of an humble ftate, 
Rank’d with the wife and goed, far, far above the great," 


- The Sonnet to general Wathington runs thus ;— 


* Point of that pyramid, whofe folid bafe 

Refts, firmly founded on a nation‘s truft, 

Which,. while the gorgeous palace finks in duft, 
Shall ftand fublime, and fill its ample {pace : 
Eleéted chief of freemen ;. greater far 

Thay kings whofe glittering parts are fix’d by birth; 

Naim’d by their country’s voice, for long tried worth, 
Her crown in peace, as once her fhield in war : 
Deign, WasuinetTon ! to hear a Britith lyre, 

That ardent greets thee with applaufive lays, 

And to the patriot hero homage pays : 
O would the Mufe immortal ftrains infpire, 

That high beyond all-Greek and Roman fame, 
Might foar to times unborn thy purer, nobler name 


On the whole, though we cannot beftow indifcriminate 
praife on thefe Poems, fince they are by no means equally 
written nor entirely free from exceptions on the fcore of ori- 
ginality, we think their publication cannot but add to the li- 
terary fame of their author. 
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A Treatife on the Structure, Economy, and Difeafes of the Livery 
together with an Enquiry into the Properties and component 
-. Parts of the Bile and biliary Concretions : being the Subjiance 
of the Gulftonian Lediures read at the College of Phyjficians in 
the Year 1792. By William Saunders, M.D. 8vd. 45. 


Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 
FEW fubje&ts in phyfiology are more interefting than the 


funétions of the liver, or in medicine more important than 
the difeafes to which this organ is liable. "With refpect to the 
merit of the work before us, that can only be afcertained by 
dn examination of the different parts of which it confiits. In, 
perufing this Treatife, as muft naturally be expected in a work 
comprehending many topics, we fhall difcover fome fubject.of 
reprehenfion as well as of approbation. . But let it be rememe 
bered, that a careful and difcriminative account of a work is 
the moft unequivocal proof that it is worthy of attention, and 
that unlimited commendation or cenfure, as they can {fcarcely 
ever be juft, can with little plaufibility challenge the confi- 
dence of the public. 

After a few introductory remarks on the fubject ef fecre- 
tion, Dr. Saunders, in his three firft chapters, treats of the 
‘ Anatomical Defcription of the Liver ;’ the ‘ Veflels of the 
Liver ;’ and ‘ the Nature of the Blood circulated through the 
Vena Portarum.’—Pafling over the two former of thefe chap- 
ters, with refpe@ to the fubjects of which there can be little 
difference of opinion, we fhall direct our attention to the 
third, in which the author has brought to the teft of experi- 
ment, opinions which feem to have had little foundation, ex- 
cept in theory and fpeculation. Dr. Saunders here details fe- 
veral experiments, inftituted with a view to afcertain how far 
the {pleen is to be confidered as an organ fubfervient to the 
liver; and whether it has any effect’in producing either a 
greater degree of fluidity, ora putrefcent teidency in the blood 
which paffes through it. The firft and fecond experiments, 
made with a view of afcertaining the degree of fluidity of the 
blood before and after its paffage through the fpleen, are well 
conducted; but in the third, inftituted with a view to deter- 
mine the effe€l of the fpleen in producing a putrid tendency 
in the blood, Dr. Saunders feems to have been afraid of the 
refult, and has not allowed fufficient time in the condutt of it 
to afford any ground of conclyfion, It is delivered in the fol- 
lowing words; : 
~ ¢ Two portions of blood, one taken from the fplenic artery, the 
other from the vein, were expofed for four hours to a heat upwards 
of Qo ‘dégtets ;* but neither of them betrayed the {malleft marks of 


putrefcency,’ 
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From this extremely imperfet trial, Dr. Saunders feems to 
think himfelf suthoviled to conclude, that the fpleen has no 
effect in producing a putrid tendency in the blood. 
In his fourth experiment, the author removed the fpleen- of 
a dog, which was kept /evera/ weeks and then ftrangledy the 
bile found in the gall-bladder of this dog was quite fimilar to 
that taken from the fame receptacle of another dog which was 
killed at the fame time. From this trial the do€tor concludes, 
that the hile fecreted after the lofs of the fpleen, differs in na 
refpect from other bile; and that the liver, in the exereife of 
its function, is perfeétly independent of that vifcus.. — 
The following remarks on the fecretion of bile in the fogtus 
are ingenious and ftriking : 


‘ The peculiar ceconomy of the biliary organ in the fetus, is 
particularly deferving our confideration, as the blood- from which 
the fecreted fluid is made, cannot be confidered as ftriétly venous, 
but partaking in fome meafure of the arterial character ; and this 
intermediate condition of blood appears to produce a correfpondent 
ftate of the bile: for it is matter of notoriety that foetal bile is lefé 
active and-concentrated, abounding more in the watery principle 
than that of the adult. This being granted, it neceffarily follows, 
that whatever changes are induced on the blood in pafling from the 
arterial to the venous condition, thofe changes furnifh the principles 
which adapt the blood more completely to this purpofe. But as phy- 
fiologifts are not agreed refpecting the eflential difference of arterial 
and venous blood, what properties the one pofieffes of which the 
other is deftitute, any reafoning inftituted on fuch an uncertain ba- 
fis muft neceflarily be unmeaning and inconclufive.’ 


In chapter the fourth, Dr. Saunders appears to us to betray 
a partiality for the opinion that the hepatic artery pofleffes na 
influence in the fecretion of the bile. His arguments, how- 
ever, though {cientifically fabricated, and logieally arranged, 
tend much more to invalidate the oppofite notion than to eftas 
blifh what feems to be his own; and in transferring to others 
an onus probandi, which he finds inconyenient, he evinces 
either a want of fellow-feeling, or a belief that they are better 
able to fupport it than himfelf. For inferting, however, the 
following curjous cafe, which, we think, makes the oppofite 
fcale decidedly preponderate, the doétor muft certainly be al» 
lowed the praife of candour, 


¢ An extraordinary cafe of Lu/us Natura has lately occurred ta 
Mr, Abernethy, teacher of anatomy; in which the vena.portarum 
had a fingular termination. Inftead of conveying its blood into the 
fubftance of the liver, prior to its termination into the inferior vena 
cava by the intervention of the hepatic Veins, the blood returned 
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by the veins of the different chylopoietic organs, was conveyed by 
the vena portarum immediately into the vena cava inferior, near to 
the origin of the emulgent veins. The hepatic artery, which ap- 
peared to be fomewhat enlarged, was the only veffel carrying blood 
to the liver, and in this individual inftance it appeared to perform 
the double fun¢tion of nutrition and fecretion. ‘That bile was ie- 
creted in this cafe, appears evident both from the prefence of it ia 
the. inteftines and gall-bladder, The latter, though of its ufual fize, 
contained only a {mall portion of this fluid, the properties of which 
were very fimilar to thofe of the bile in other young fubjeéts. The 
fubje€@ of the prefent cafe was a child, apparently about one year old, 
in every refpeét well nourifhed.’ 


Chapter fifth confifts of little more than a ftatement of the 
well known but different opinions of Malpighi and Ruyfch, 
with refpe&t to the internal ftructure of glands, and a confef- 
fion that the author is unable to decide between them. 

In the fixth chapter Dr. Saunders confiders the courfe of the 
bile, which leads him to treat of the caufes of jaundice. Dr 
Saunders here relates an experiment, and ufes fome plaufible 
arguments in fupport of an opinion which has generally fallen 
into difcredit, viz. the regurgitation of the obitructed bile ine 
to the hepatic veins. 

The feventh chapter is employed in defcribing the bile, and 
relating a number of good experiments made for the purpole 
of afcertaining the component parts of this fluid. Weare fore 
ry that a relation of the experiments themfelves would ocoupy 
too much {pace in a publication of this nature, and that we 
can only prefent the reader with the doétor’s-conclufions : 


‘ On taking a retrofpect of the above experiments, the bile ap- 
pears to be refolvable into the following elementy,. viz. 

‘ Firft, Water, impregnated with the odorous principle. 

‘ Secondly, A mucilaginous fubftance refembling the albiomem 
Ovi. 

‘ Thirdly, A refinous fubftance containing the coloyring prin- 
ciple and bitter tafie. And 

‘ Fourthly, The mild mineral alkali, 

‘ With refpeé to their combination, it feems that the faponace- 
ous matter confifts of the bitter refin in utiion with the alkali: this 
admits of a ready union with a mucilage, and with this again the 
aqueous matter very eafily combines, fo that the'whole forms a mafS 
apparently homogeneous, 


eqn ess 


‘ The following experiments were inftituted with a view of exa- 
mining fome doétrines, founded on the bile having a greater power 
of vefifting putrefaction than the blood, 


¢* Expreal- 
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. © EXPERIMENT 9. AND IO. 


‘ Equal quantities of blood and bile of the fame ox were each put 
into a different veffel of the fame fize, and expofed to the fame de- 
gree of heat.. On the third day the blood began to give out by its 
odour marks of putrefaétion ; the bile remained in its ‘ngtural ftate, 
~~On the fourth day the bile had a pungent odour by no means un- 
grateful, while the blood was extremely putrid—On the fixth day 
the bile became putrid, and had a very offenfive fmell’” = 


Chapter eighth is a very good account of the appearances 

and properties of ‘biliary calculi,’ confirmed by feveral accu- 
rate experiments. In the ninth chapter Dr. sy 00 treats 
of the ufes of the bile, and acknowledges his obligations to My, 
Haighton, by whom the experiments on living animals were 
conducted. On this fubje& we can only enter a general pro- 
teft againft a practice too common with the faculty, that of 
wantonly torturing the brute creation.—We are not cere 
tain that ir is quite juftifiable, even where great utility to mane 
kind is in view; but certainly where no really important end 
is to be atchieved, it is totally without excufe. 
* Having finifhed the anatomical and ‘phyfiological part of 
his work, Dr. Saunders enters on the confideration of the dif- 
eafes ‘of the liver. We cannot forbear mentioning an opinion 
of the author with refpe& to the merits of the fluids drank at 
the fafhionable reforts of Bath, Briftol, and Buxton; which, 
though we do not think likely to meet with general approba- 
_ tion, indicates a very enlightened underftanding, and induces 
us to believe that Dr. Saunders is among the firft who ven- 
tured.to publifh an opinion, which is foon to be very generally 
diffufed. ‘I confider, fays Dr. Saunders, the waters of Bath, 
Briftol, and Buxton, as not having any powers fuperior to 
common pump water, heated to the fame temperature... I be- 
lieve the experiment of drinking good pump water at home, 
of the temperature of Bath, Buxton, or Briftol water, has 
feldom been tried.’ The practical part of this work is write 
ten with judgment and difcrimination. 

With refpect to the ftyle of this Treatife, we have only'to 
_ remark that it is in general perfpicuous, and, in a work of 
this kind, perfpicuity is an important characteriftic. The 
critical reader will probably difcover in it fome little inequa- 
lities ; but they are not fuch as will operate againft its ge- 
neral utility, 


‘The 
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The Hiftory of the Ancient and Royal Foundation, called the 

"Abbey of St. Alban, in the County of Hertford, from the 
Founding thereof in 793, to its Diffolution in 1539. Exhibit- 
ing the Life of each Abbot, and the principal Events relating 
to the Monaftery, during bis Rule and Government. Lae 
tracted from the moft faithful Authorities and Records, both 
printed and Manufcript. By the Rev, Peter Newcombe, 
4to. 105. 64. fewed. Hooper. 1793, 


THIS work, though local, is curious and interefting. The 

abbey, of which it prefents the hiftory, was the chief of 
thefe inftitutions in England; and Mr. Newcombe has been 
enabled, from various authorities and records, to give an ac- 
eount of the life of each abbot, drawn up in a diftin@t me- 
thod, and in a perfpicuous and fimple ftyle, His fimplicity of 
Janguage we mention asa high praife, at a time when many 


of our authors inflate their ftyle with {plendid decoration. 


In the clofe of his Preface our author thus mentions his 


authorities ; 


* The ftudy of antiquity is no longer confined to the contempla- 
tion of ruft, but is now conduéted on fuch principles of real know- 
ledge, that it is become a kind of liberal {cience ; and it hath receiv- 
ed fo much help and encouragement from the munificent care of 
our legiflature, that every man who deals in refearches owes to 
them abundance of thanks, for facilitating his enquiries. ‘The au- 
thor of this hiftory hath drawn his materials from the moft authen- 
tic fources, and advanced nothing but what he finds written and re- 
corded by moft indifputable authority. The firft part, which comes 
down to. Edward III. is furnifhed by Matthew Paris and by Wal- 
fingham : the firft was a monk who lived in this abbey in the reign 
of Henry III. and whofe writings fhew (and all fubfequent mention 
concurs), that he was a man of great diligence in collecting his annals, 
and of a temper too brave and independent, to comply with, or to 
flatter, the ufurping pretenfions of either the pope or the king; and, 
with this difpofition, he exhibits a veracity that muft gain the credit 
of all his readers ; the other likewife was a monk of this abbey, and 
lived about the time of Henry IV and V. The fecond part ex- 
tends from aboyt 1340 {0 the diffolution, and until the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. in which period the fame Walfingham, and many other 
manu({cripts little known (confifting of old chartularies, leiger books, 
and fhort hiftories, compiled in this abbey) fet forth a continued and 
regular account of moft great and material events. Of thefe manu- 
{cripts fome are in the Fines Library, fome among the Harleian 
Collections, ‘and fome in other libraries, as will be mentioned when 
they are quoted. ‘The information that follows the diffolution is 
#yawn chiefly from the papers in the Augmentation Office ; and the 
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fteps that preceded and accompanied the diffolution, are verified 
by many authentic documents, colle¢ted by Rymer in the 14th 
volume of the Foedera.’ 


Yet Mr. Newcombe will excufe our informing him, that, in 
the ridiculous ftory of queen Drida or Petronilla, p. 13, and 
in fome other paflages, he has been mitled by taking the lives 
of the Offas by M. Paris for real hiftory, whereas they ave 
only legendary fables, as appears from comparing them with — 
the Saxon Chronicle, and other refpe€table accounts. We 
have coins of this lady, the wife of Offa, in which the is call- 
ed Cuindreth Regina ; trom which it appears that M. Paris did 
not even know her name, 


_ © The third abbot was_Vulfig, or Ulfin, related alfo to the royal 
family of Offa; though Alfred was now the general monarch, not 
of Mercia but of all England. This abbot departed far from the 
{trict fobriety of his rank and office; and, though chofen out of the 
body, foon became highly elevated with worldly pride; for he chang- 
ed not only the form and fhape, but the colour alfo of his garments ; 
ufed veftinents of filk; and walked with a long train. Inftead of 
ferious ftudy at home, he purfued the fports of the field, and went . 
out a hunting ; grew dainty in his meat and drink, and courted the 
favour of the great and powerful more than the filent favour of God. 
Another great enormity he praétifed, which was to invite crowds of 
noble ladies to histable ; and thereby heinjured not only his own fame, 
but the fobriety alfo of his brethren. He alienated and wafted the 
fubftance of their treafury, and difpofed of the choice veffels which 
Offa had left them, and the rich cloaks or palls, with. the valuable 
collars and chains. And his female relations he united in marriage 
to the nobles and great men ; enriching them at the expence of the 
abbey. M. Paris fays, this carnal abbot, having fatiated himfelf 
with the fat of the public wealth, excited not only the vengeance of 
God, but the hatred and curfe of the whole convent. And, having 
died in a fit of intemperate drinking, the grave men of the abbey rofe 
in arms againft thofe who had acquired their riches, and obtained a 
reftitution of a great part; and left the poffeflors in indigence and 
mifery.’ 


The curiofity of the following extraé& will excufe its 
length : 


‘ And here, becaufe we are come to the period, in which the 
church and the monatteries had arrived at their higheft degree of 
power and-influence, in confequence of their having attained the 
fummit of their wealth and affluence, we will: paufe a while, and 
take a view of the domeftic ceeconomy of this abbey, and of the fer- 
vice and devotion which employed them in the church: and then 
fhew in what relation they ftood to the King, to the pope, to the 
bifhops, and to other abbeys, 
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‘It is to be remembered that the body confifted at this time; 
and had confifted, from the time of William’s predeceflor, abbot 
John, of 100 monks. Thefe were all in the fame degree of rank 
and precedence, except what arofe from the time of admiffion, and 
except that the rulers and officers of the houfe bore fome title and 
pre-eminence: as, next to the abbot, the prior; then the houfe- - 
fteward, or cellerarius ; the facrift, who had the care of the veft- 
ments, and provided all neceflaries for the church; and the infirma- 
rius, who had the care of the fick: there were other inferior offi- 
cers who had certain occafional duties put upon them, but thefe 
duties were not conftant and regular. : 

‘ The abbot lived in good apartments, alone, except that he had 
his bajuli, or intimate and confidential. friends (who ferved him in 
the capacity of privy counfellors, and were generally brought with 
him or chofen out of the body); but he always dined in the great 
hall, or refectory, fitting alone at a table placed at the top of the 
room; the prior and facrift were feated at the head of a long table 
on the right hand of the abbot, and the fteward and infirmarius took 
their places at the head of another long table on his left hand; which | 
two tables accommodated all the-brethren. It appears not whether 
they were waited on by any brethren of an inferior degree, or by the 
noviciates, or by ordinary lay-retainers: and probably by nei- 
ther; as their food was flender, confifting of eggs boiled hard, dried 
or falted fifth, or roafted fowl, with fome'farinaceous compound : 
this being placed, with bread and beer, required no fuch change 
or attendants as the fancied wants of modern days have invented 
and found needful. A profouud filence was ever obferved at meals, 
as alfo in the church, in the dormority, and in the cloifter; and 
therefore it was a gratification to be allowed to converfe in the 
parlour when abbot Warren gave that liberty. 

‘ It appears not that they had any feparate rooms, to which they 
might retire to read or purfue any particular amufement or employ- 
ment: and, indeed, fo much was their attendance required in the 
choir that little time could be {pared for any other bufinefS. We 
find alfo no {chool to have been kept up inthis abbey, for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, or even for training the young monks, until the time 
of John Wheathampftead. ‘The copying-room employed only two 
or three, and thofe feldom were monks: and fo void of inftruétion 
were thefe men, after they had profefled and taken the vows, that 
many of thenr did not underftand the language which they fang; and 
it was generally confidered as a proper qualification for ordaining a 
‘deacon or prieft, (of which holy order here were always ten or 
twelve, employed in faying mafs, and reading the prayers, and-to 
fucceed to the churches.in the gift of the abbey,) if the perfon could 
read Latin with propriety, and be expert and ready at finding and 
obferving the office and fervice for the day. Though the fervice 
was frequent, yet it was infinite and manifold, beyond the duties of 
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eur prefent churches, that they feem ever to have had fuch a rem 
ktor thereof as.is now called a dean; and this office was either fups. 
plied by one of that name, or by the prieft in waiting. And the. 
fervice confifted fo much in finging, and returned fo often in the 
twenty-four hours, that the ordinary monks were no better than cho-. 
rifters and finging men; and ,the fanétity of their character muft 
bave arifen from the place and duty performed, rather than from 
aay attainments in moral holinefs and improvements in folid virtue, 
/ * The care that lay on the abbot was no fmall matter, to govern 
this family, which, with its neceflary retainers and fervants, could. 
mot be fewer than 130 ; befide the three hofpitals near the abbey, 
eontaining about so perfons, and at the diftant cells, which were 
eghtin number, and nmaintained at leaft 100 more. Not to mention 
the frequent moleftatlon, and injury, and violent affaults, commit- 
ted by the potent laymen againft the perfons or the lands. and pro- 
perty of the abbey: for the abbot was defeated in every eonteft, 
talefs he could make a, friend of the king or his chief jutfticiary.. 
Such was the adminiftration of juftice in thofe days. | 
* With regard to the’ fervice of the church, I have fhewn how: 
much of the monks’ time was employed in it : infomuch, that the 
authors of fo long and tedious a fervice feem to have thought, that 
monks were arrived at fucha pitch of heavenly perfeétion as to be 
no longer liable to the earthly infirmities.of hunger, and thirft, and 
bodily fatigue; without confidering, that the mind will be unable to 
raife itfelf to contemplation or devotion whenever the body. is ill at 
exfe. But fuch was the idea then prevailing, that the whole duty of 
mian was to mortify and purge out the old leven, without attending 
to the methods of being inftructed in new virtues and advanced to 
higher attainments of -holinefs: This will appear alfo ia the nature 
of the fervice, and in the practice of this.and moft other churches+ 
It is well known that there was no umformity of worfhip, and no 
general book of common prayer, prior to the Reformation ; but it 
had been the ufage with all bifltops, and abbots, and fuch as prefid- 
ed over a great conventual body, to form and to ufe whatever litur- 
gy they pleafed : agreeing only in this; that the canon of the mafs, 
as being of the eflence of C hriftian worfhip, was univerfally ufed in 
the fame manner. And whatever was ufed in the cathedral church 
was adopted through the diocefe; and in all the parifh-churches, 
the like liturgy was obferved, as far as one perfon could perform it, and 
that was in general on the Sundays only : and the practice of the . 
abbey-church was obferved by all the churches belonging to it, if 
the mother-church and its branches had ever obtained an exemption. 
But William the Conqueror had brought into England, and placed 
in the fee of Salifbury, one Ofmond, a man of great learning, and 
bred up in Normandy; and he compofed a liturgy, for the ufe of 
his own cathedral, which came into general ufe, and continued in 
great efteem until the Reformation. “The fervice directed yb oe 
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ordinal, or miflal, was in. this form and: manner... Every Sunday, 
the firit bufinefs of the prieft was to prepare the holy water, which 
was received in a veflel at the entrance. into the choir ; and, after re. 
peating fome fhort prayers to obtain a-bleffing, or virtue of 
{alubrity, onthe water, the prieft caft into it a quantity of falt, pray- 
ing for ‘farther and, more effectual prefervation to refide in the fame. 
The prayers then began with, fentences of {cripture, alluding to the 
Advent, the Nativity, the Epiphany, and the other great feafts: 
prayers followed, with two or three collects ; and portions of Scrip- 
ture called the Epiftle and Gofpel. And this {pecial fervice for each 
Sunday was much lengthened by finging certain pfalms or hymns, 
and by reading four or five chapters of the Word of God. But this 
finging and reading was arbitrary, and appointed at the will of the 
bifhop or abbot, and made no part of the direction in the Rubric. 
There were alfo faints days without number, and for every one there 
was provided a fpecial office, in Ofmond’s Miffal: and this office 
and the ftated fervice of the day were both performed, and it was 
called a double feftival, and had fometimes nine leffons, and gene- 
rally fix to be read. The mafs, or giving the Lord’s Supper, was 
ormed almoftevery day, and was a very folemn fervice : though 
it was attended with fo many gefticulations and motions of the prieft, 
as, with perfons who did not underftand it, would be thought thea- 
trical, Yet this was the only fervice wherein the Apoftles Creed 
is profefled, or any open confeffion made of fin and imperfection.’ 


So exorbitant were the papal extortions, that inone year, 
1247, not lefs than eleven thoufand marks were remitted to 
Rome, from this and other monafteries in England. 

In fpeaking of Henry II, Mr. Newcombe gives us the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 


‘ And, to fhew what fhifts the king, urged on by his neceffities, 
had in contemplation, I will relate the following interview. In the 
year 1252, the prior, or hofpitaller, of Jerufalem, then dwelling in 
Clerkenwell, taking an opportunity of {peaking to the king, made 
complaint of fome grievous injury he fuffered, and cited the charters 
of protection which former kings, and even his majefty, had grant- 
ed; on which, the king, in great heat, and witha high tone of 
voice, accompanied with an oath, cries out, “ You prelates and re- 
ligious, efpecially the templars and hofpitallers, have fo many liber- 
ties and charters, that your fuperfluous poffeflions make you proud, 
and your pride makes you.mad. ‘ There wants a prudent refump- 


tion of what hath been fo imprudently granted ; and there ought to. 


be a deliberate recal of what hath been given without any delibera- 
tion. Doth not our lord the pope fometimes, nay oftentimes, re- 
voke his deed? doth not that little bar, called mon obfante, vitiate 
and annul all former grants? In this fame manner will I break this and 
other charters, which sny predeceflors and mM¥elf have rafhly and 
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inconfiderately granted.” To which the prior, with a high look, af. 
fwered {piritedly : “ What doth my lord and king fay! far be it 
from you, that any word fo abfurd and unfeemly fhould come out 
of yeur mouth t as long as you obferve to do fuftice, you fuftain 
the character of a king; but, as foon as you infringe juftice, yoy 
ceafe to be a king.’* “ What means that?” faid Henry, “ what! 
you English mean to ferve me as you did my father ; firft turn me out 
of my throne, and then worry me to death >” : 


About 1250, John, the twenty-third abbot, introduced inte | 
England the Greek numerals, or cyphers, commonly thought — 
Indian, though Huret has long fince fhewn the fallacy fry 
opinion. The author quoted by Mr. Newcombe, p. 164, af- 
firms them to be Grecian, and unknown to the Latins and 
Arabs. | 

The following account of Matthew Paris is interefting : 


* In the year 1259 died Matthew Parig, the pride and glory of 
this mona‘ftery ; fecond to none in his days in all reputable learn: 
ing ; and as confpicuous for his piety and virtuous conduét. He 
came early into this houfe, and might have been placed in the ab- 
batic chair when John was eleéted, had he not declined the honour, ' 
through fear that it would involve him in care and trouble, and pres 
vent him from recording and writing his great Hiftory. We are in- 
debted to his induftry for all the intelligence of faéts prior to his 
death ; as we are to his example for a knowledge of what was pof- 
terior: for, in imitation of Paris, and to render his hiitory and lives 
more complete, Wendover and Rifhanger continued the fame to 
the death of Henry III. in 1272 ; and Walfingham, who lived here 
in the reigns of Henry IV. and V.refumed the hiftory of the abbots, - 
and compofed their lives, from John of Hertford inclufive, to the 
_ death of Thomas de la Mare. ‘This hiftory hath never been print- 
ed; nor was it ever feen by Chauncey, or Camden, or Dugdale, 
or Stevens ; and probably read only by Hearne, who hath printed 
fome flight extraéts. It will therefore furnifh us with much authen- 
tic new information of this abbey, from the death of Paris, 

‘ The abbey had not been entirely without learned men to re- 
cord their tranfa¢tions, both before and after Paris: for, before his 
time lived William, a monk, in 1170 ; and Walter, another monk of 
fome fame, in 1181; both of whom are mentioned among the learn- 
ed of the Englifh Benedictines. And, in the beginning of Henry 
the Third’s time, Roger de Windfor had been appointed hiftoriogra- 
_pher by the dire&tion of the abbot, and witha falary from the king; 
an uiual practice in all the great abbeys. 

‘ The hiftorical colleétions of M. Paris contained all the notes 
and remarks of this Windfor ; and he continued-thefe to his own 
death, digefted in annals: a fair copy of this is now in the Mifeum, 
among'the king’s M§S. written in- Paris's own hand, and was proba- 
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bly the original whence Matt. Parker printed in Elizabeth's time, and 


which Dr. Watts printed from in 1684; an exceeding good hand, | 


but much abbreviated. Rifhanger continued the remarks, but noted 
only civil and ftate events, unto the death of Henry III. He was 
hiftoriographer unto Edward I. and Il. and died in- 1312; yet 
nothing more of his writing has been difcovered or has been ever 
mentioned : and, if he left nothing, this fhews a reafon why Wal- 
‘ingham, in‘the time of Henry V. took up the hiftory from the 
death of Paris. ‘There is alfo, among the fame MSS. a moft un- 
commonly fine copy of the Hiftoria Scholaftica, and probably the 
very fame which, Paris fays, had been written and procured at 
creat expence, for the ufe of the church : and, fubjoined to the 
fame, is .a copy of Grofthead’s tranflation of the patriarch’s tefta- 
ment, in the hand writing of M. Paris.’ 


From p. 218, we learn that this abbey was, in the four- 
teenth century, poflelt of a copy of Quintilian, fo that the 
MS. found by Poggius was not unique, as is fuppofed. 

Mr. Newcombe’s work is not confined to a narrow plan, 
but has many paflages illuftrative of general topics. We may 
be permitted to clofe, and enrich our extracts with the follow- 
ing account of the friers, really the Jefuits of a former age, 
though apt to be counfounded: with the monks; and of the 
origin of colleges, 


‘ Befide the feveral orders already mentioned as being eftablifh- 
ed in England, and the two military orders, (the knights templars 
and hofpitallers,) there ftarted up, in this reign, two other religi- 
ous orders, taking their rife about 1219, and furprifing all>the 
world by their wonderful increafe and advancement. Thefe were 
the Frier-Preachers and the Frier-Minors: or, as they were more 
ufually called abroad, the Dominicans and Francifcans. They had 
been raifed, by the encouragement and fuggeftion of the pope and 
court of Rome, in order to oppofe the Albigenfes and Waldenfes 
who then combatéd, with great courage and much learning, the 
doctrines, the power, and the extortions,.of the pope. For this 
purpofe they were directed to fupply all the defeéts of the other or- 
ders: inftead of leading a filent and holy life in the cloifter, they 
were to preach and travel about, warning the people againit the pefti- 
lence of thofe heretics, and they were to exhibit the perfect life in 
a courfe of poverty and patience, to work whenever they could, and, 
when otherwife, to fupport themfelves by begging. Hence they 
were called Mendicants : and though always begging, they were feen, 
about 1243, to be poffefled of the moft ample buildings, and dwell - 
ing ia princely houfes, and furpaffing all other orders in their wealth 
and full eftablifhment. For with ail thefe -profeflions of beggary, 
they found means to be admitted into all families, contrary to the 
monaftic practice, and affiduonfly attended the ‘death-bed of the 
©.R.N. Arn. (M.) Fed. 1794. L rich 
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rich and great ; thus excluding the fecular prieft and the authority of 
the bifhop, and extorting confeflion and urging the fick to make 
their will, with a certain recommendation of their own order, in 
preference to any other. Infomuch, that none of the faithful thou 
themfelves in the way of falvation, unlefs they were. ruled by the 
eounfels of thefe frier preachers and minors. : 

‘ They got admittance in the counfel_of the kings and great men, 
aid became earneft foliciters for new. privileges: and their extreme 
fuccefs and fudden rife foon made them the objeéts of hatred and 
envy with all the other orders, and no lefs contention and animof- 
ty prevailed againit thefe friers than againft the feculars. . They now 
began to be great mafters of theology, and to difpute and hold ex. 
ercifes only in the fchools with a fkill and ability before never feen, 
and with a degree of fubtlety and depth that was neither be. 
coming the fubjeét nor expedient for proving the truth. They were, 
in fhort, the authors of that fcholaftic jargon, which, as a new 
fcience, then peftered the {chools, and which was fo managed as to 
confound and perplex an adverfary, whenever it failed to convince 
him. The frier-preachers had monafteries and abbeys all over England, 
being brought in about the year 1221, and placed firft at Oxford; 
but, at the diffolution, they had forty-three houfes in the kingdom. 
The minors, fo called from their affected humility, came hither in 
‘1224, and had their firft houfe at Canterbury, and the next at Lon- 
don; and, at the diffolution, they poffeffed no lefs than fifty-five 
houfes in this kingdom, under feven principal rulers and guardians 
refiding in the ¢hief cities.’ 

¢ This difficulty of uniting the monaftic difcipline with a courle 
of clofe ftudy, was.a fubject that {truck the attention of fome of the 
great men, about Henry the Third: and accordingly Walter de 
Merton, then chancellor of England, founded a college at Oxford 
in 1264, two or three years after Baliol, king of Scots, had founded 
another college; and about the fame time, (viz. 1257,) Hugode 
Balfam, prior of Ely, and then bifhop, founded Peter-Houfe, the 
firft college in Cambridge, and afterwards modelled this new endow- 
ment on the plan of Merton. They were inftituted in the time of 
Henry the Third, with a view to train up young men for the off- 
‘eesinthe abbeys, and to give them that tin@ture of fcience which the 
abbey could not teach, and which the two orders only were found 
to poffefs. This emulation received countenance from Edward the 
Firft, and the two next kings, all of whom gave more encouragement 
to the new learning than to the old monkith orders: nor was 
fpirit, which the fuccefs and fame ofthe friers had excited, confined 
to the monafteries; it ftimulated other generous patrons to endow 
colleges, and was the chief caufe of the many new foundations that 
were made bv the bifhops and others, in the reign of the three firft 
Edwards; infomuch, that, at the death of Edward the Third, in 
+o . 7 ¥3779 
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1377, there were feven colleges built and endowed in Oxford, and 
fix in Cambridge. But, befide the royal favour, and this rivalfhip for 
fame, there was yet another caufe which operated very powerfully 
in promoting thefe foundations and endowments : for it is to be re- 
membered, that the ancient channels of liberality and charity to the 
monks were {topped and fhut up by the ftatutes of mortmain, and 
colleges became the prevailing objects of benevolence and piety. 
Thefe feminaries were foon overftocked, and the monafteries could 
not employ all that were fit; then the reft were tranfplanted into the 
country churches, and became the fecular clergy and the new en- 
dowed vicars. 

‘ The Benedictines, throughout England, roufed by the motives 

I have mentioned, partook of the general fpirit, and contributed 
largely to the maintenance of the fcholars at the univerfities. In 
Edward the Second’s time, :the monks of Durham built and endow- 
ed Durhan College, to train up their youth to be feculars or regu- 
lars: the monks of Gloucefter, then alfo, built Gloucefter College 
for the fame ufe, and it was afterwards enlarged, by licence of mort- 
main, for other houfes of the Benediétines, among which our abbey 
of St. Alban was one: Cariterbury College was likewife founded 
and built, by Iflip the archbifhop, to educate youth for the fupply 
of the abbey and cathedral at Canterbury, called Chrift Church : 
thefe three were at Oxford. And, in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, a prior was conftituted, in a provincial chapter of their or- 
der, to overlook and direét the ftudies of their youth in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge. 

‘ It has been generally thought, and always faid, that the monks 
were poffeffed of all the learning of their times. -Now this can 
be true only of the’times prior to the eftablifhment of the frier- 
preachers and minors, or black and grey friers ; for, thefe foon eclipf- 
ed all the monks, and left them with no other learning than fome 
Latin, to enable them to underftand what they chaunted, and a 
little more for their accounts and their correfpondence: or, if fome 
of the higher officers, and.a‘few of the priefts, hada tinéture of 
{cience, {till the great body-of the monks were void of all inftruc- 
tion, except mufic, which was the only ftudy either taught or ufed 
in the monafteries ; whereas the two orders not only diftinguithed 
themfelves in all fcripture learning and the favourite fcience of canon 
law, but cultivated every branch of knowledge then known; and 
we may fee the whole extent of their erudition by the lift of the 
fciences they deemed liberal, which were feven in number, namely, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, mufick, arithmetic, geometry, and aftro- 
nomy. Yet, narrow as this field is in comparifon with our prefent ac- 
quifitions, it is wonderful to behold with what penetration, arid 
acutenefs, and fubtle enquiry, they fearched into the rec@fies of na- 
ture, and with what fanciful ingenuity they raifed new queftions when 
demonftration and proof failed. But though their labour may be 
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commended, and their zeal applauded, they erred “from the triithy: 
by beginnirig to’ build on the falfe foundation of Ariftotle and Prole.) 
my’s Almageft. Such was the learning in vogue when Wallitigford 
was public reader-of divinity at Oxford ; at which place, and fron 
the friers, he doubtlefs learned his mechanic knowledge and geomex': 
trie fcience. But that the preaching friers, both at home and abroad,’ 
were the moft celebrated fcholars in the laft age, in this, and the 
next, will ‘appear to any who fhall perufe the Ecclefiaftic: Hiftory 
of Dupin, and the Antiqtities of Canifius, and the Continuation of 
Duedale.’ 


This firft part clofes at the year 1335; and we hope Mr, 
Newcombe will foon finifh a work, which we muft recom. 
mend as.new, and not a little interefting. 


































A Commentary, illuftrating the Poetic of Ariftotle. By Henry 
Fames Pye, Efq. (Continued from Vol. VII. New Arr. 
p- 32.) 


JN the feventh volume of our New Arrangement, we con- 
cluded: the firft part of our account of the laurelied bard’s. 
Commentary on his Tranflation of Ariftotle ; a work which has, 
connected the Stagyrite with his fueceflors, during a period. 
of more than 2000 years, and fhown that, however follies may: 
have been more copious ; the arrangement of dramatifts,more, 
artificial than refined ; characters more minutely.varied and more, 
carefully copied ; yet modern ingenuity has added little to the 
vat and comprehenfive views of Ariftotle; to his,vhilefophicab 
uiveftigations, derived from a careful examination, of natures 

aided, in his conclufions, by the ftri€teft logical inductions. 
The twelfth chapter contains an imveftigation of the differ- 
ent portions of an ancient dramatic performance—the pro- 
logue, the fubftance of the play, and. the conclufion or the: 
epilogue. Mr. Pye introduces, on-theie fubje&is,. much en- 
sertaining difquifition, which it would. be faftidious and. un- 
grateful to cenfure, becaufe not intimately connected with his; 
tubject. The ancient prologue was inartificial, intended for 
the purpofe of information, as the entertainment derived:from 
the play was not the fufpenfe excited by a complicated plot, 
and the pleafure of a well-conduéted denouement. — ‘That-is 
the real criterion by which we can eftimate the progreflive 
changes in the con{truction of the prologue, as in the comedy 
of the Greeks, particularly the middle comedy, the objec of 
the peet was different, and his fame was connected with the 
artificial texture of his fable, and. the furprife of his conelu- 
fron. ~As the plays of ‘lerence were tranflations, we may {up- 
pole as he has. not .greatly deviated. from Menander’s man- 
| | ner. 
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ner in the prologue. The fubftance is, indeed, wholly relative 
to himfelf. 


’ ba 


"Phe play, itfelf, is called the Epifode, as Mr. Pye fuppofes 
from the original entertainment, confifting only of the ode, 
in honour of Bacchus. This claflic fable has been too-oftetr 
repeated. Bacchus was an Indian deity, and, when transferred. 
to the Grecian mythology, honoured: with the title of Con- 
queror of India. But, in India, regular dramatic perfor- 
mances were known long before the aye of Homer. Ariftotle 
fays nothing of the goat-fong, and the only inference which 
can be drawn from this part of the poetic, more mutilated 
probably than any other, ‘and inconfiftent with the author’s 
opinion in more than one other paflage, is that previous to the 
era of Aifchylus, one actor only recited. The account of 
Horace, however, alludes to two actors at leait : 


Ignotum tragice genus invenifle camane . 
Dicitur & plauftris vexifle poemata Thefpis, 


Que canerent agerentque perundti fecibus ora, 


The Scholiaft indeed allows, that one’ perfon ‘was introduced 
in the cart, who converfed with the chorus, and that A°{chylus 
introduced an additional perfon, ‘{trictly fpéaking therefore a 
third. Scaliger allows that the origin of ‘tragedy is very ob- 
{fcure, and he was not likely to'elucidate ‘it, who feems not to 
have eyen attended to Horace’s account ; for he remarks, that 
Thefpis {ubftituted the lees of wine for the matk, while Ho- 
race exprefsly obferves, that the mafk was a later invention. 
The claims of ‘Thefpis to the invention of the drama are very 
trifling ; indeed unfupported by the real authors of antiquity; 
nor does the original idea of the goat-fong reft on a more te 
cure foundation. Ariftotle himielf obferves, in a different 
part of the poetic, that he knows not who was the firft inven- 
torof tragedy; and Plato, in his Minos, p: 47, obferves that 
the date of tragedy in Greece is very ancient, and not, as is 
fuppofed, coeval only with Thefpis or Phrynicus. Suidas 
places Lhefpisin the ixi Olympiad, and fuppofes him to have 
been the fixteenth in defcent from Epigenes, the inventor of 
tragedy *, though Meurfius, in his notes on the life of Solon, 
and Menagius inthis remarks on Segm, 59 of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, fuppofe him to have lived in the 50th.—Every powerful 
argument concurs in favour of the opinion of Suidas, notwith- 
ftanding the teftimony of the Arundelian Marbles, and the 
exertions of Bentley in his Differtation on the Epiftles of Pha- 
laris.. The titles of the fables alone remain, and thefe do not 
fupport the common opinion, that the plays of Thefpis were 





® Syidas indeed mentions alfo the other cpinions. 


L 3 fatyrical 
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fatyrical verfes, or vulgar abufe: they are “The Pes 
Peleus, or Phorbas,’ ‘ The Priefts,’ * The Young Men,” ang 
Pentheus +. Julius Pollux quotes one line from the laft of 
thefe plays, but it is not worth tranferibing. a 

Phrynious, who was a difciple of ‘Thefpis, gained the prize 
in the LVIth Olympiad. The titles of his plays are prefery- 
ed; they are more undifputed, and they fupport the authenti-. 
city of thofe of Thefpis. It is therefore highly probable, that 
the plays of Thefpis were regular dramas, or dramatic poems, 
recited by one aétor at leaft. There is a fingular paflage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon, which has not been fufficiently at. 
tended to, vol. i. p. 173. Ed. Stephan. ‘ Thefpis, A as 
this time, began to exhibit tragedies, and on account of the 
novelty of the fpeCtacle, the multitude was greatly entertained 
ouTe Des auirAap reywriov Enysueve—® for it was not yet become 
the fubjeét of a prize contention,’ alluding, perhaps, to the 
future contefts of dramatifts at the Olympian Games. But, 
if tragedy had been originally a contention § vilem ob hit 
cum,’ it was not probable that Plutarch fhould have fpoken of 
tragic contefts asa novelty, Indeed the goat feems to have 
been brought in withaut fufficient reafon, for Tovyn may, from 
its connettion with vintage, have as well afforded the etymon, 
From this word alfo, Athenzeus exprefsly derives tragedy, and 
Ariftophanes calls dramatic poets tevyodaiueves. The contefts 
. at the games were well known; but Sophocles, for the firk 
time, introduced fingle plays in oppofition to each other. Be- 
fore his time, each candidate produced four dramas ; and the 
Jaft was fatyrical, as we are exprefsly told by Diogenes Laer: 
tius, in his life of Plato. It might be worth inquiry, whether 
his title of Tg:taycvlora may not have been in part derived from 
this circumftance, rather than his introducing three actors; 
_and a well known line in Horace may be underftood to incul> 
cate the omiflion of this laft part of the ‘ Tetpansyia.’ 


Nec quarta loqui perfona laboret. 


We have been led a little unawares into this difcuffion; but 
our chief objet was to fhow, that from the uncertain accounts 
of the beft authors, the origin of tragedy is obfcure ; that the 
claims of Thetfpis to the invention are doubtful; that the firlt 
tragedies of which we have any account, appear to be finifhed 
performances, and not the fefcennine verfes commonly de- 
fcribed. We then muft have recourfe to another original, and 
this we have already alluded to; but muft leave the harvelt to 
be reaped by fome inquirer, whofe leifure and whofe abilities 
are greater than ours. 


. 
————, 





~—- 


+ We may obferve, for the fake of the unlearned, that there is fome room 
for fufpecting that thefe tragedies are later works, under the name of Thefpis. 
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When we firft meet the Grecian drama, we find the chorus 
in poffeffion of the ftage; a mode which neither an imitation 
of nature, nor the fuppofed origin of tragedy, will warrant. _ 


¢ Tragedy owed its birth to a kind of ode in honor of Bacchus, 
which was performed at the feftival of that deity by rival poets, and 
the prize given to the fuccefsful candidate was a goat, from whence 
it received its name *. It o¢cured firft to Thefpis, one of thefe 
contending bards, to enliven the dulnefs of his periodic fong by fome 
tale or fable to be recited between the intervals by one of the per- 
fons employed to fing in the ode. To this perfon Atfchylus added 
a fecond aétor, as Sophocles afterwards did a third, forming a dra- 
matic dialogue, in which the original reciter of the fable, taken from 
the mufical performers of the ode, had only a fubord'nate part. For 
a confiderable time, however, the mufical part continued to be con- 
fidered as the chief; and the dramatic part’as a kind of deviation 
from the regular form of tragedy +, which was fan¢tioned by religion, 
and fupported and regulated by the magiftrates, and from that cir- 
cumftance received the appellation of epifode, which it ever after- 
wards retained. From this it is obvious, that the chorus was not 
the choice of the ‘poet, but a neceflary appendage to the theatre, 
which neither law nor cuftom would permit him to difpenfe with.’ 


If the chorus or mufical part was the principahfpedtacle, 
we muft fuppofe the intermediate parts fhould bear arelations 
If the fong was in praife of Bacchus, the recitation might 
have been of his fuppofed travels or, conquetts.. If,-as-Mre 
Pye feems to contend, the recitation! was independent .of the 
ode, we can fcarcely expect that, in-the firft ftep which we 
can perceive, the plays of Phrynicus, and very certainly in 
thofe of AEf{chylus, at no very diftant #ra, we fhould find the 
chorus only fubordinate. Befides, if the only anecdote that 
pretends to authenticity be genuine, that of Solon, who hav- 
ing been a {petator in the cart, accufed Thefpis of violating 
the rules of morality, by the violence of his fictions, we may’ 
fuppofe that. the epi/ade was indeed. ’Ovdiy wees dsevelar, while 
Solon’s immediate fucceflor might have feen the cde as little 
to this purpof¢ as the epifode, rhough {till § fupported and: re- 
gulated by the magiftrate.’-—Of the chorus, as it was contir, 


—N _ 





ae 


* 


‘ * Tpaywdia, literally means the fongz of the goat. 
§ So Horace, 
¢ Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum,’ Agr. Peet, 2205 
§ He who the prize, a filthy yoat, to gain, 
At fir contended in the tragic ftrain.’ CoLMAN., 

* + From this cuftom of deviating from the original defign of praifing Bace 
shus in thefe odes, arofe the Greek proverb Oudiv epic Avwweidy. ¢ It has tice 
thing to do with Bacchus,’ which wes applied generally to avy thing intredu- 
66d {preign to the fubjed in qucitign,’ 

L4 nued 
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nued on the Grecian ftage, the difadyantages were nume 

and our author replies with fome fuccefs to thofe whofe eyes, 
dazzled by the {plendour of the ancients, fees nothing thar is 
not brilliant in the manners of antiquity. ae 


‘ We next come to the moral effect of the chorus, or the advan. 
tage the drama derives in this refpect from the remarks made on 
the conduét and fentiments of the characters during the courfe of the 
action. This has afforded the critics an ample field for panegyric, 
and the opinion has been fupported by fome names highly eminent 
both for genius and learning. Mr. Mafon in his Letters on Elfrida, 
(Letter iv. near the end) after having mentioned Pierre as a chas 
ra¢ter much “ calculated to leave falfe and immoral impreffions on 
the fpectator,” adds, that he knows of none more capable of * doing 
fervice in a moral view, when juftly animadverted on by a chorus;” 
and fays further, ‘* that bad characters become on this plan as harm. 
lefs in the hands of the poet as the hiftorian.” The cafe of the hif- 
torian and the poet here, however, are widely different. The hifto- 
rian muft recite facts as they are, or at leaft as he is informed they 
are, and therefore if they are fo arranged as to be liable to make wro 
impreffions, as. he cannot alter the arrangement, he muft ftep for- 
ward in his own perfon, and make the necefiary, comment on the 
action. But it is the poet’s fault if his action requires any fuch 
comment at all, as it is in his option to arrange his incidents as he 
chufes. ~ If the poet really draws his fable, or forms his characters 
in fuch a manner‘as to have an immoral ‘tendency, it is in vain for 
a ‘chorts to come forward and: try to éxplain it‘away or efface by 
words an impreffion that has been made by incident. And if the 
fable and charaéters have on the whole a moral tendency, whatever 
partial and temporary paflages may have a contrary appearance in 
the courfe of the reprefentation, any tranfient impreflion of that fort 
muft be removed in the end without having recourfe to fo inartificial 
an expedient as the introduction of a chorus. “ If the manners 
either of a vicious or‘a ridiculous chara¢ter are well marked, either 
in tragedy or. comedy, his words can have no dangerous efteét on 
the audience even at the moment; becdufe the {peétator will never 
regulate his own conduét, and fentiments, by thofe of a perfon, who 
from the opening of the piece is propofed to him as an example of 
ertor and misfortune.” —TERRAssON.’ 


¢ It now remains to notice the fuppofed advantage of the chorus, 
in obviating the neceflity of introducing ufelefs confidants merely to 
fay yes or no, while the principal charaéters are difclofiny their 
fecrets through them to the audience. But-in fac, the difference 
of the ancient and modern theatre amounts only to this; an inju- 
dicious modern poet, who has no better mode of unfolding his fable 
to the fpettator, invents a ufelefs character: whereas an ancien{ 


poet, in the fame predicament, avails himéelf of one. that the — 
0 
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the theatre fupplies... But the impropriety is exactly the fame, ex- 

pi that in one cafe the. confidant isalone,..and in the other accom- 
ied by ey” | 

é Ms. Mafon, in his third Jetter on the tragedy of Elfrida, which 
he was advifed to adapt to the modern ftage, allows that, “ undoubt- 
edly, moft part of the diglogue of the chorus might be put into the 
mouth of an Emma, or Matilda, who with fome little thew of 
fifterly concernment, might eafily be made to. claim kindred with 
earl Athelwood.” . I would not wifh that the beautiful poems of 
Elfrida and Cara&tacus were in any re{peét different from what they 
are. They are above all criticifm and all commendation ; and we 
may furely allow Mr. Mafon to be partial toa {pecies of drama ia 
which he has, in every eye not blinded by partiality to the ancients, 
at leaft equalled the nobleft models of antiquity. But in regard to 
the fubjeét we are confidering, dramatic propriety, the confidante 
he mentions would be at leaft as proper as the Coryphaea of his cho- 
rus, who appears to be only Elfrida’s principal female fervant ; fince 
Orgar, {peaking to the chorus, fays, 


“ Your garbs befpeak you for the fair attendants 
Of fome illuftrious dame, the wife or fifter 
Of this dread earl.”— 


and the anfwer allows the fuggeftion : 


- “well we know 
Fidelity’s a virtue that ennobles 
Even fervitude itfelf.’— 


They fhould not therefore, in’ the dramatis perfonx, be ftyled 
“ chorus of Britifh virgins,” but “ of Elfrida’s attendants.’ 

‘ It is befides much more improbable for a charaéter to impart 
a fecret to twelve or fifteen perfons than one. Of this the ajicient 
tragic poets were aware, and often make their charaéters anfwer 
boldly for the fidelity of their numerous confidential friends. In the 
Eleétra of Sophocles, Oreftes is cautious of {peaking out before the 
= confifting of Argive young women : but Electra encourages 

m: 

‘ Oref. “ IT would tell you, ifthefé women are friends.” 

‘ Elec. “ But they are friends, therefore you will {peak before 
thofe who may be trufted.” 


On the fubje&t of the cataftrophes of tragedy, Mr. Pye’s 
obfervations are elegant and juft. A natural and unexpeéted, 
but not improbable, change of fortune, terminating the mi- 
feries of the amiable and interefting, leaves the mind with 
that glow of {atisfaétion, which moft fuccefsfully harmonizes 
the human heart to feel and to relieve the miferies of his fel- 
low creatures. ‘ It is the moment for an orphan to afk for 
his father’s portmanteau.’ Among thefe matural and inter- 
efting 
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efting denouemens, we are furprifed that our author has not 
mentioned the difcovery of Indiana in the Confcious Lovers, 
which is a moft fuccefsful imitation of the celebrated Andria 
of Terence. Lear fucceeds with its happy, though too vio. 
lent, cataftrophe ; but no rafh hand has yet tried the experi- 
ment with the unfortunate Romeo, and the too tender, too 
eredulous Juliet. Douglas, it is faid, has been altered by 
making him turn a moment fooner on Glenalvon, and we 
think the change advantageous. The Widowed Mother en- 
twines herfelf round our heart, and the noble, ‘the {pirited 
boy, we with to live a little longer. ‘This we are told is not 
tragedy : we fhall for a moment allow it ; but may add that it , 
is fomething better. 

We could have wifhed that fomething more had been faid 
on dramatic terror and the means of exciting it. Much is 
owing to obfcurity, and, in this view, A‘fchylus is moft 
happy- What creates terror fhould be imperfe@lly feen, or it 
may appear not terrible. An inftance of this kind we once 
praifed in a facred drama of Madame Genlis, tranflated into 
our own language, without being at that time aware, that it 
was’ borrowed from the German, where we have fince feen it *. 
Our modern Choragi fhould be better acquainted with this 
fource of terror, and not fuffer the principal foundation, on 
which fo noble a produétion as Macbeth is raifed, to be a ri- 
diculous mummery}; nor the race of kings, anticipated by 
magic, to be a raree-fhow fit only for children.—But we mutt 
attend to our author, and fhall tranfcribe fome obfervations of 


importance. 


‘ The preternatural beings of Shakfpeare have been praifed fo of- 
ten, and by fo many critics who ftand high in the literary world, that 
it might feem fuperfluous to fay any thing on the fubject, dic T not 
cohfider it as the duty of a writer, profeffing to illuftrate the poetic of 
Ariftotle by modern examples, not to pafs over the poet whofe ex- 
cellence in this refpeét is unrivalled, and is of a different caft from 
any thing of the kind in the Grecian drama, and that in a circum 
ftance which J do not recolleét to have ever feen noticed, 

* In the production of fupernatural beings by the Greek tragedians, 
both from the pieces themfelvesand the judgement of Ariftotle, it ap- 
pearsthe terror was produced chiefly, if not entirely by the apparatus. 
We find none of that folemn language which we at once feel, though 
we hardly know why to be fo ftri¢tly chara¢teriftic of the fhadowy 
fpeaker. This is fo independent of, and fo fuperior to the ait of the 
Choragus, that no theatrical decoration is capable of heightening its 
effect. What reprefentation can give us fuch ideas of the ghoft of 





* The paflage is quoted in our Jourual, vol, LXIL p. 103. 
Ham 
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Hamlet as we received from the terrible and pathetic dialogue between 
that aweful phantom and his fon, Perhaps the effect is ftronger in 
the clofet than on the ftage.- This is certainly the cafe with Mac- 
beth. The witches with their high-crowned hats and broomiticks, 
might be objeéts of terror, in the reign of 4 mcnarch who wrote a 
treatife on their art, againit which fanguinary laws were not only in 
exiftence but put into frequent and fevere execution ; but to us they 
are merely objects of ridicule, as having no hold either on our belief, 
or the fainteft traces of our recollection of fuch belief; and we are at 
full leifure to laugh at the grotefque figures of the mafculine and 
bearded women. 

‘ The bifhop of Worcefter in his Letters on Chivalry, mentions 
the fuperior horror of the gothic to the ancient fuperftition, and how 
much more we are affected by the ghofts and witches of Shakfpeare, 
than by the Lemures of antiquity.. The fact as to the ghofts, at leaft 
with regard to ourfelves, is indifputable, and J think the reafon of it 
is fufficiently obvious. The fiétions of ancient mythology are only 
matters of amufement to us ; but the gothic fuperftitions have, to moft 
of us, been at one part of our lives the objects of our belief and our 
terror. For parental care has feldom been able entirely to guard our 
infancy from the impreffions of the nurtery.’ , 


Even the witches, by a little art, may be rendered terrible : 
the lights of the {tage completely fhaded; the fcenes of a darker 
line; the cauldron blazing with an artificial light, which cafts 
only the glare of a yellow green ; the witches {carcely poffef- 
fing a human form, and fcarcely defcried at the greateft dif 
tance, might terrify on the ftage as in the clofet. Their voice 
fhould be folemnly hollow, awful, and inarticulate ; their fea- 
tures, if feen, diftinguithed by a malignant {mile, courting to 
deftruction. 

The note, on that part of the fourteenth chapter, where 
Ariftotle confiders the actions attributed to perfons as the fub- 
jets of tragedy, is full and copious, but incapable of abridg- 
ment ; and to examine the fubject carefully would lead us too 
far. Actions, the Stagyrite obferves, may be meditated, 1ft, by 
perfons knowing and confcious of the fituations and events; 
2dly, fuch a€tions may be executed ; 3dly, a perfon may per- 
form fome terrible action, not knowing its confequence ; or, 
4thly, may difcover the relation and confequences before he 
executes. The laft, Ariftotle prefers, and it has been the ob- 
ject of critics to reconcile this preference with his former 
opinion refpe€ting the unfortunate cataftrophe, which he 
icemed to recommend and to defend. Some of Mr. Pye’s 
obfervations we fhall felet, and with this fubje&t we muft 
conclude the prefent article. Our account of the work will, 
we truft, be finifhed in our next Number, when we hall give 


{ome general character of the whole, 
; | ‘ On 
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‘ On examining this paflage and the context with attention, we 
may pofirbly find at lait that every attempt to reconcile Ariftotle with 
his own reafoning even here, is perfectly impoffible, fuppofing him’ 
really to give the preference to the laft arrangement. It will be ia 
vain to excufefuch a preference on any partial ground, fuch as 
that, though it might not be the beft general form, it may become fo 
in certain inftances, or in fome particular parts of the drama. Since 
he declares it not to be fo when compared with the other forms, on’ 
thofe very principles from which he decides ontheir merit ; and that 
iot in a different part of the work but in this identical place, The 
firft form he totally rejects becaufe difyuftful fron the atrocious de- 
fign, and yet not productive of wep elfeet, as no one fuffers. Why 
he gives the preference over this to the next he does not mention, 
but the reafon is clear; for though he cenfures it on account of the 
difguft arifing from the Reis Es of the defign, it has yet the 
tragic effect he requires. The third fpecies he tells us in exprefs 
terms is.free from the difguft occafioned by a wilful criminal intent, 
and befides this will have the intereft arifing from an unexpeéted dif- 
covery, which is an advantage the other two do not poffefs. But 
befides this advantage over the other two it will poffefs the tragic ef- 
fect of the fecond. The laft mode will poffefs the radical advantage 
of avoiding the criminal intent, and the adventitious one of the un- 
expected difcovery. But it will be deficient in the radical advantage 
of producing tragic effect from perfonal fuffering, which he is here 
infifting on, and in which the third mode is not deficient; and there- 
fore Ariftotle cannot give the preference to the fourth mode with- 
out forfaking the very ground on which ke is abfolutely then arguing. 

¢ But let us go a little back.. When Ariftotle firft explains what 
he means by a {fkilful arrangement of the fable, he names only two 
modes. The moft obvious one, and what was generally praétifed by 
the older writers, was the fimple perpetration of fome great crime, 
not indeed through radical depravity but through paflion, knowing 
the fituation of the perfons who were the objects of it; like the 
Medea of Euripides. To this however has been difcovered an im- 
provement which will obviate any difguft arifing from the intention- 
al crime, by making the charaéter ignorant of the connexion of the 
perfon who is the objeét of his vengeance with himfelf. He now 
recolleéts a third mode befides, but which feems to be only fuggeft- 
ed by his mentign of the other two, as that which he abfolutely 
condemns appears to be brouglit to his mind by the enumeration 
of the four only poflible forms ‘which arifes from the cafual recollec- 
tion of this. 

* Ifthefe obfervations are right, how fhall we juftity the approba- 
tion that Ariftotle gives to the laft mode? But has he given fuch ap- 
probation ? It will bea little fingular if, after the cenfure M. Lefling 
has beftowed on Voltaire with no niggardly hand, for the hyperbo- 


fical eulogium he beftows on this fcene in Merope, that the pen of - 
the 
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ench poet, like the random pencil of Apelles, fhould have at’ 
ine ye Lew fo much fill and pains had been in vain employed 
to do, and that he fhould have given, though with fome exaggeration 
indeed, the true meaning of Ariftotle, which at once folves «very 
difficulty, and reftores the confiftency of his theatrical doétrine.’ 


The confiftency is folved by fuppefing, with good reafon, 
that Ariftotle meant not to prefer the lait, but to confider it as 
more powerful in its effeét ; this Mr. Pye thinks is fupported 
by the real meaning of the word xpatictoy. 


(To be continued.) 








A Differtation on fufpended Refpiration, from Drowning, Hang- 
ing, and Suffocation: in which is recommended a different 
Mode of Tréatment té any hitherto pointed out. By Edward 
Coleman, Surgeon. 8vo. §s. Boards. Johnfon. 1791« 


“pre fubje&t is worn to the laft thread. Words are tortured 
to exprefs a meaning with the moft unexceptionable pre- 
cifion: animals are cruelly murdered to afcertain the propor= 
tional quantities of blood in each ventricle: phyfiology and 
pathology exhauft their tores to fupport rival opinions: foci- 
eties are formed, rewards profufely offered—and for what ? 
We anfwer maturely, from experience, examination, and re- 
flection ; for nothing. To this moment, we are not farther 
advanced in our knowledge on this fubje& than im the days 
ef Van Helmont ; the principal fas are not yet afcertained ; 
and the foldiers of the guard at Paris have been more fuccefs~ 
ful than the moft eminent practitioners either in England or 
Holland. Wemeanno reflection on Mr. Coleman, who deferves 
eur commendation, nor on thofe who have fucceeded in reftor- 
ing perfons apparently drowned, when we pronounce, that 
every fuch recovery, when the feeming accident has not been 
a collufive fraud, is accidental; nor need our opinion he 
doubted, when faéts, which have appeared moft decifive in 
favour of the new methods, have been fuggefted: by ourfelves; 
and have feemed to-fucceed under our own direétion. Every 
boafted medal, if not confidered as the reward of afliduity 
only, is a reflection on the fociety that offers, and the praét+ 
tioner who receives it, if he does not. immediately’ configa it 
to his ftrong box or the crucible.—Having thus given very 
freely our opinion on the humane fyftem, fo grofsly perverted, 
weifhall take up Mr. Coleman’s work ina phyfiological view, 
and confider hew far it adds to our knowledge of the human 
cconomy. 

‘The queftion, for which the prize was offered, is the fal- 
lowing-—~-‘ Whether emetics, venzfection or eleCtricity, be pro- 
po in fufpended. animation, and in what circumftances ?? Our 
author 
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author makes a minute criticifm on the words of the quettion, 
and, according to his title, wifhes to read fufpended refpiras 
tion. We have not the leaft objection; but, in animals a 
rently dead, there is not the fmalleft error in /u/pended anima. 
tion. The Introduction offers one very juft remark; that ex. 
periments appear often inconclufive and contradi€tory from 
the different degrees of irritability in the f{pecies or the indiyj. 
dual. The obfervation fhould have been more carefully at- 
tended to, and it might have faved the lives of numetotis cats 
and dogs ufelefsly murdered. In faét, from the experiments 
on animals, little has been colleéted, and from the fuccefsful 
experiments on man, no one confequence can be dtawn in 
favour of any remedy, but warmth, frictions, general ftimuli, 
and perhaps bleeding. 

In confidering the effects of drowning, Mr. Coleman ac. 
knowledges that fome water \is taken into the lungs, but con- 
fiders its quantity as inconfiderable. ‘The quantity however is 
uncertain ; for, from the confequences of drowning in ¢o- 
loured fluids, we know that much, which das been taken in, 
is abforbed. It is only certain that no fluid paffes into the 
lungs after death. Refpiration ceafes firft; the a€tion of the 
heart foon afterwards, the right fide preferving' its power 
longer than the. left, and the auricles longer than the ventri- 
cles: the periftaltic motion of the inteftines ceafes before the 
action of the heart, and we fufpect the action of the lympha- 
tic fyftem (but this part of the fubjeé-has not been fufficient 
ly confidered) continues after that of the heart. After hang- 
ing as well as drowning, the veffels of the head are full ; lit- 
tie air remains in the lungs, and the right fide of the heart is 
more diftended than the left. After death from the effects of 
noxious air, the appearances are nearly the fame, but the irri- 
tability of the heart feems to be fooner and more completely 
deftroyed. . 

In the chapter on the Phyfiology of the Lungs and Heart, 
we meet with nothing particularly deferving our notice at this 
time, excepting only that the blood in the right fide of the 
heart is found warmer than in the left; but lofes its heat 
fooner. ‘This faét is not inconfiftent with Dr. Crawford’s 
fyftem, as Mr. Coleman endeavours to fhow, attempting at 
the fame time to prove, that the change in the ftate of the 
blood during its paflage through the lungs, is not a ftimulus 
to the heart, but that its action is chiefly excited by diftention. 
Yet, as the action of the right fide continues longer than that 
of the left, our author adds to the ftimulus from diftenfion, 
the ftimulus from latent heat, which, after refpiration is fuf- 
pended, muft be ftill farther exhaufted during the circulation 


that goes on between the fufpenfion and death, pe <0" 
90 











blood reaches the left fide. A more obvious reafon may be 

‘ven, if it was neceflary, for thefe appearances; but it is of 
more confequence to obferve, that the right fide fometimes 
(more probably always) ceafes to act at latt from over-diften- 
fion, fince, on puncturing the fuperior cava, the contraction 
has been again excited.—It is furprifing, that this fact fhould 
not have led to the more decifive practice of bleeding from the 
jugulars, a mode we have conftantly recommended. 

The proximate caufe of death from drowning, hanging, 
and noxious air, is faid to be a collapfeof the lungs, and a 
confequent want of latent heat in the blood. . ‘This is faying 
no more, than that the animal dies from want of breath., A 
faét of more confequence is, that, during this collapfe, fome 
circulation goes on, and that the left ventricle w// contract 
by being diftended with blood, which has not received its. due 
portion of vital air. Mr. Colemazr contends, that the diften- 
fion of the veffels in the brain has no effect in producing 
death. But his reafoning is not applicable: he is not aware 
of the effedts of general diftention, though its degree, in each 
veflel, is {mall. 

In the confideration of remedies, emetics are, with great 
propriety, difcarded; nor are enemas of tobacco-{moak with- 
out fufpicion of doing injury. A little f{pirits injeCted into the 
ftomach, from our author’s experiments, feems of ufe. 

Bleeding is limited to the plethoric, and thofe with fhort 
necks; nor is the quantity allowed to exceed fix ounces. 

The plan which meets Mr. Coleman’s fyftem, and which 
he confequently recommends with mott zeal, is to inflate the 
lungs, and, during inflation, to ftimulate the heart by eletri- 
city: at leaft to apply the ftimulants, at the time the collapfe 
is in fome degree removed, and a paflage opened for the blood 
from the left ventricle. ‘The particular inftructions muft be 
learned in the author’s own very accurate defcription. On 
this plan we fhall offer no comment: it appears rational and 
judicious ; but experience has not yet decided on its efficacy. 

he operation of electricity feems too nice to be trufted in 
common hands. 

Warmth, our author thinks, is precarious, and the heat 
fhould not exceed 70° of Farenheit. But the degree depends 
on the fubftances employed. Water fhould be at go degrees 
at leaft. It cannot have efcaped any one, much engaged in 
thefe experiments, that the air, around, is greatly injured by 
the fubftances which convey heat, and even by a number of 
affiftants : thofe allowed by Mr. Coleman are too many, Dry 
and warm blankets feem only quite fafe. 

On the whole, there are two fa&s in this volume which 


require particular attention:—one is, that taking blood from 
the 
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the fuperior cava, will often bring on the aCtion ‘of the right! 
ventricle, by relieving its diftenfion; the other, that fome 
circulation goes on, even when refpiration is fufpended, 
Thefe then explain and confirm the only fuecefsful pradtice, 
‘Taking blood from the jugulars we think indifpenfible, asit 
relieves the head, which we know is greatly loaded, and 4s it 
may take off the diftenfion of the venous fyftem near the 
heart. The quantity fhould not be limited within the narrow 
bounds defcribed by our author, for weaknefs of body is not 
the effe& to be dreaded: the difeafe is want of irritability. 
If with this, we ftimulate the external veflels, and endeavour 
to derive from the heart, we may continue the imperfeé cit- 
culation carried on, while refpiration is fufpended, and pre- 
ferve the irritability of the left fide. ‘To this may be added 
warm fluids, oceafionally rendered ftimulating by fpirits or 
yolatile alkali, injeCted info the ftomach; and, if it can be 
eafily effe&ted, the dilatation of the lungs with warm, or, if pof- 
fible, vital air. 





A Tour through the Ifle of Man. Tv which is fubjoined a Re 
view of the Manks Hiftory. By David Robertfon, Eq. 
Svc. 1/. 1s. Boards. Payne. 1794. 


‘THs pleafing little work is printed with great elegance, 
and decorated with beautiful views in aqua tinta. Mr. 
Robertfon is an agreeable companion in a poft-chaife; but 
now and then he. wanders into fields, which require more 
learning to be properly cultivated. 
The Preface will beft explain our author’s intentions : 


* This delightful ifland having been hitherto little vifited, either 
by the man of letters, or the lover of piéturefque beauty ; an attempt 
to defcribe its truly romantic fcenery, to delineate the cuftoms and . 
manners of its inhabitants, and from various fources to deduce its 
hiftory, may not prove unacceptable to the public. 1 do not, how- 
ever, flatter myfelf with obtaining the approbation of every reader. 
Some of the natives may be offended with the fketch I have given 
of their general character: the- political parties, who have for fome 
years agitated the country, may affect to difregard a work, that, in- 
ftead of flattering the prejudices of either, expofes the ambitious and 
interefted views of both: while the idolaters of defpotifm may refent 
my ardent attachment to principles, which, I hope, will foon be as 
univerfal, as they are facred and immutable. 

‘ This volume [do not prefume to fay is exempt from errors: my 
heart however acquits me of any intended mifreprefentation. 1.0 
point out with candour what inadvertencies may occur, will merit 
iny gratitude; for the fatisfaction afforded by the corrections of the 
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‘¢andid critic, can only be furpaffed by the pleafure refulting from 
the approbation of the generous: but the ahimadyerfions of the «/- 
liberal, as tliey cannot poflibly injure my tranquillity of mind, | 
fhall allow td pafs filently into oblivion.” 

In our account of books, the nature of which does/not ad- 
mit of a methodical analyfis, we generally extract thofe paf- 
{ages which appear to us moft interefting, or which deferve to 
be more and more kriown}; for the purpofes of public benefit, 
or philanthropy. With the latter view the following extract 
is given, Concerning the harbour at Douglas: | 

‘ The entrance of the harbour is narrow and dangerous, being 
fenced on each fide by a range of precipices. In the Centre of thefe 
alight-houfe, at once ufeful and ornamental; formerly ftood. This, 
with a great part of the key, was deftroyed by a fevere ftorm in 
1786; and in this ruinous ftate, highly injurious to the public, and 
fatal to many individuals, it has remained ever finces To enume- 
rate the various fhipwrecks this neglect-has occafioned, would be 
unneceflary : but the awful calamity, which happened in Septem- 
ber 1787; is too interefting to be pafled over in filence. I was then 
in Douglas, and never before witneffed fuch a {cene of horror. 

‘ The preceding day was delightfully ferene; the fky pure and 
unclouded ; and the fun fhone forth in all his ftrength and beauty. 
‘In the rhorning, about four hundred fifher-boats appeared in the bay 
and harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amount of socol. 
Gladnefs {miled in every eye, and the fong of mirth gave new ener- 
gy tolabour. -The eatlier ‘part of the day was pafled in unlading 
the boats, and the remainder devoted to feftivity. 

* The hetring-ground was then off Clayhead and Laxey, about 
three leagues from Douglas. In the evening, when the boats again 
failed thither, there were no indications of a change in the weather ; 
but at midnight a brifk equinoétial gale arofe ; and the fifllermen, 
a by their ufual timidity, fied to the harbour of Douglas for 
refuge. . 

* On the ruins of the light-houfe:is fixed a flender poft, from which 
is hung a {mall lantern. ‘This wretched fubftitute was thrown down 
by one of the firft boats in its eagernefS to‘gain the harbour. The 
confequences were dreadful:| In a few minutes all was horror and 
confufion. The darknefs of the night; the raging of the fea ; the 
veflels dafhing againft the rocks; the cries of the fifhermen, perith- 
ing in the waves ; and the flisieks of the women afhore; imparted 

fuch a fenfation of horror, as‘none but a fpectator can poflibly con- 
ceive! When the morning came, it prefented an awful {pectacle : 
the beach and rocks covered with wrecks ; and a group of dead bo- 
dies floating in the harbour. In fome boats whole families perifh- 
ed. The froke was crowded‘with women; fome in all the frantic 
agony of grief, alternately weeping over the corfes of father, bro- 
C.R. N. Are. (X.) Feb. 1794. M ther, 
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ther, and hufband; and others, finking in the embrace of thofe 
whom, a moment before, they imagined were buried in the waves, 
The buftle of trade ceafed ; its eagernefs yielded to the feeelings of 
nature ; an awful gloom fat on every countenance ; and every bofom 
either bled with its own anguifh, or fympathized with the fufferings 
of others. 

‘ Dreadful as this calamity was, it did not awaken the parental 
care of adminiftration ; and to this hour the harbour of Douglas re. 
mains in the fame ruinous ftate: ufelefs, in a great degree; to the 
public ; fatal to individuals; and a monument of reproach to go- 
vernment *,’ 

Our ingenious author thus explains the popular fuperfti. 
tions of the Ifle of Man. 


‘When I formerly refided in this ifland, I one day took a ramble 

p among the mountains; and, being benighted, fought fhelter in 

a lonely cottage. The fole tenant of this clay-built hut was an aged 

peafant, of a penfive and melancholy afpeét. He received me with 

much hofpitality ; trimmed his little fire of turf and gorfe; and, 
* fkilled in viftonary Idre, beguiled the lingering hours.” 

‘From him J learned, that, notwithftanding all the holy fprink- 
lings of the pricfts in former days, the fairies ftill haunted many 
places in the ifland: that there were playful and benignant fpirits; 
and thofe who were fullen and vindictive. ‘The former.of thefe he 
had frequently fee on a fine fummer evening, fitting on the mar- 
gin of the brooks and waterfalls, half-concealed among the buthes; 
or dancing on the tops of the neighbouring mountains. He defcrib- 
ed them as gay, beautiful, and by no means fo diminutive as the 
Englifh fairies: adding, that they were chiefly like women, but cer- 
tainly more fhy than any he was acquainted with; for they never 
permitted him more than a tranfient glance of their charms, and, on 
venturing to approach them, they mmmediately vanifhed. Thefe 
{portive beings, my hoft obferved, rejoiced in the happinefs.of mor- 
tals: but the fullen fairies delighted in, procuring human. mifery. 
Thefe lived apart from the others, and were neither beautiful in their 
perfons, nor gorgeous in their array. They were generally enve- 
loped in clouds, or in the mountain fogs ; and’ haunted the. Hideous 
precipices and caverns on the fea-fhore. My hoft added, that’ to 
them, Mankfmen imputed all their fufferings: for he hirnfelf had: 
often heard them, ima dark ftormy night, yell, as im barbarous tn- 
umph, when the tempeft was defolating the country, or dafhing 
veflels to pieces on the neighbouring rocks.. 


‘ Befides the fairy-fuperftition, many of the Manks, like the na- 





* * Since the above was written, (1791) I have, with much pleafure, ob- 
ferved the attention of government to'thisfubje&., A new key, ona plan a 
ence beneficial and elegant, has lately been projeted “which, Bhope, will be 
executed iti the enfuing funmmer.” 
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ves of the Hebrid-ifles, believe in the fécond-fight, and in warn- 
ihgs and forelight of their own déath. Sometimes, ainid the awful 
Silence of midnight, rhany havé lieard themfelves repeatédly fum- 
tnoned by name to depaft: and feveral, in their lonély rambles, 
have met with a vifionary funeral, Which, unfeen by any other per- 
fon, followed the man deftined to die, whetéver he turned; till the 
apparition of the neareft rélation thén prefent feeméd to touch him, 
when the whole inftantantoufly vanifhed ; anid thé devoted wretch 
immediately felt a cold tremor ovet all his framé, and his heait af- 
fected with the ficknef$ of death.’ | 

We are rather furprifed, in p- 89, and in other paffages; to 
find Mr. Robértfon callirig this ifland Moha, while it is well 
known that Anglefey alone is entitled to that appellation. The 
ancient name of Manis Monédon. . , * 

Our author’s pafionate admiration. of the Druids, the én- 
favers and tyrants of the princes and the people, (nam plebs 
pené fervorum habetur loco, fays Cafar of the Gauls under 
the Druids, vi. 13.) and his laudable love of freedom, are 
ftrange and unlearned inconfiftencies. Nor do we lefs won- 
der at our traveller’s grofs infcience, when in p. 1f0 we find 
him retailing the exploded fables on the title of bithop of Sodor } 
when it is now univerfally known to imply the Sudoreys, the 
Norwegian name of the weftern iflands of Scotland. . Had he 
even perufed the late Inquiry into the Ancient Hiftory of Scot- 
land, he might not only have avoided many errots, but, have 
added much additional information. from the Annals of Ul- 
fter, and other documents concerning the Manks hiftory; in 
which he has done little more than copy Sacheverel’s Ac- 
count of the Ifle of Man, without due acknowledgments: »., 

In p. 122; 123, Mr. Robertfor givés us a {pecimen of his 
pects talents, which; doing him no difcredit, fhall here be 
aid before the reader. Speaking of a picturefque folitude, he 
thus proceeds : | 


‘ Here, the charming Mufe of Béattié might “ feaft on rapturés ever 
new * :” and hree the wounded heart of Laura Mafia night indulge 
in all the luxury of woe. Having mentioned this lady, no tefs dif 
tinguifhed by her genius and fenfibility, than exquifite beauty, I ath 
induced; by the favourable reception with whith fhe hoiioured 
them; to republith 2 few verfés addrefiéd to Her from this ifland in 
1791. 





‘ * See the Minftrel, a Poem, in Which the fineft poetical imagery is 
united with fublime and affecting fentiment.’ 
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‘SONNET, inferibed to Mrs. Rosinson +, 


¢ Tho’ on thy cheek the living rofes glow 
Loveliet, when bath’d in Sorrow’s lucid tear ; 
Tho’ more enchanting heaves thy “ breaft of fnow,” 
Pouring the figh to pénfive Anguifh dear: 


Tho’ {weeter flows thy forl-difolving lay, 
Whene’er thy lute throbs to that deep’ning figh ; 
As to the plaintive gale of finking day, 
Vibrates the lyre of airy melody ; : 


¥et, ah!» were mine the anguifh-healing art, 

No more fliould figh that beauteous * breaft of {now,’” 
Soft throbbing to the touch of Sorrow’s dart ; 

But, tho’ no coftly balm I can beftow, 
Accept the incenfe of a penfive heart, 

Charm’d by thy magic melody of Woe.’ 


Our author’s account of the various towns, and other fube 
jets in this interefting ifle, is ingeniotts, animated, and en- 
tertaining; but in his Review of the Manks Hiftory, he has 
rafhly ventured on antiquariatt ground, a ground never lightly 
trodden without a fevere penance, and is’ entirely out of his 
element. The derivation of the name of Man, from the Saxon 
word Mang, or Amang; is truly puerile: the name being'more 
ancient than the appearance, or perhaps name, of Saxons. On 
the coafts of Scandinavia there are feveral ifles of the fame 
mame, (Maun, or Mén,) and no fuch etymology can be ap- 
plied to them. ‘The account of the ancient kings is carélefsly 
given from Sacheverel, without recourfe to the many fources 
of information, more ample and accurate, which have fince 

red. eet 

Our author’s concluding apoftrophe, on general liberty, is 
more bold than prudent, at a juncture when the violence of 
fome has eftablifhed among us a kind of inquifition againft 
that facred. name, ever hallowed by the good, the virtuous, 
the philanthropic. As literary men, as {pectators, as the flaves 
of no party, we earneftly recommend moderation to all; and 
regard the fupporter of defpotifm, and the fierce republican, 
as equally enemies of public tranquillity and happinefs. Re- 
bellion is the infallible produ@ of tyranny, and the worft ene- 
mies of government are its vehement and furious friends. 





* ¢ Anthorefs of thofe beautiful Poems originally publifhed under the figna~ 
tore o: Laura Maria.’ 


* ¢ The Harp of Helus’ 
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The Alteration of the Confiitution of the Houfe of Commons, and 
the Inequality of the Land-Tax, confidered conjointly. By F. 
Brand, Cl. M. A. 8v0. 45. Boards. J. Evans. 1793. 


HIS Tra@, we are informed by an advertifement, is part 
of a general Effayon the Change in. the Reprefentation 
of the People, fo much agitated of late years. As the work, 
executed at the proper extent, could not be accomplithed.in 
{o, fhort a time as feemed neceflary for the exigence of the oc- 
cafion, the author has; therefore, now .corfidered only one 
at divifion of the fubje&; retaining fo much of the mate- 
rials colleéted.as may ferve for an introduction to the treatife.; 
which, even in its prefent reduced form, contains a variety of 
acute and important obferyations. 
The author fets out with giving an account of the caufe of 
the inequality of the land-tax.,, He obferyes that the origin of 
it-is to be found at a very early period of the Englifh hiltory ; 
when the foyth-weft coynties were expofed to the defcents of 
the French ; and the weftern. and northern, to the predatory. 
incurfions of the Welch and Scots, By the frequent and con- 
fiderable loffes fuftained from thofe hoitilities, they were ren- 
dered incapable of contributing much to the charge of the ge- 
neral defence, after they had provided for their own. Hence 
it appears, in. the old accounts of the Exchequer, that the 
northern and weftern counties were always favoured, in. the: 
national contributions to the ancient fubfidies. During the 
reign of Mary the Firft, the whole counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, the towns of Berwick and. 
Newcaftle, and the bifhopric of Durham, were exempted from. 
the payment of thofe grants, on account of their vi¢lnity to 
the Scots. Pigc : eo 
In the reign of Charles the Firft, and under the government 
of the Protector, the affeflments raifed by a land-tax were in 
the fame proportion with the ancient. fubfidies. Some’have 
afhrmed, that by thefe affeffinents, the heavieft fo! fell upon 
fuch diftricts as had formed aflociations in defence ofparliament ; 
and this has been fuppofed to be the origin of the inequality 
of the modern land-tax. But our author juftly remarks, that 
moft counties in England having been at fome time or other 
affociated during the war, and by ordinances of the lords and 
commons at Weftminfter, this fuppofition muft be abandoned. 
He likewife obferves, that one caufe of continuing the former 
proportions of the affeffment was, that while the remote dif- 
trict had been much harraffed by the hoftile armies of both 
parties, the home counties, better covered by the forces of the 
parhament, had enjoyed a greater degree of fecurity, 
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The plan of converting the monthly affeflments upon lan 


d 
into a pound rate, had firft been projected about the middle of | 


the laft century, but was’ not carri¢d into execution before the 
year 1693; the affeflment of which period continues, with 
véry little change, to be the ftandard of the prefent fime. It 
is obferved, however, that a certain’patt ofthe amount haj 
fince been rendered only nominal; by the extenfion of the tax 
to falaries and fees of office; which was doubtlefs intended to 
produce an augmentation of the’ Teventié.- Its effect, never- 
thelefs, has been contrary: for the entire’falary is paid out of 
the Exchequer; and the tax on each ofhcer goes in aid of the 
fum, at which ‘the place. where he fefides was before affeffed’;: 
a relief, our author obferves, where probably it isnot wanted: 
, ‘Thus, fays he, this tak*is in no cafe ‘ah incréafe of the ‘in- 
come of the public; and in fome inftances’ it aftually dimi, 
nithes it; for when the falary is {mall, the officers repaid out 
of the receipts of his own departnient.” ~!" ° sa “ati 
When, after the Revolution, the land-tax took ‘place, feve- 
yal arguments, our author obferves, were urged in defence of 
its inequality. Jt was alledged, that the owners of land in the 
remote diftri€t, could not pay an equal fum in‘the pound out 
of their rents, * becaufe their returns and markets were not fo 
quick ; and they tafted not that benefit of trade and greatnefs 
ef London, in the fame degree as the home counties.’ In 
anfwer to this argument, our author makes the following ob- 
fervations: PHT FS eat fied 


‘ It may very well be granted that, at the impofition of the land-tax, 
the production of a farm of 100 acres in the remote diftriét, fold for 
lefs mney than that pf another: of an equal fize in the home divi: 
fjon ; in.confequence of which, the rent of the latter was greater, 
than that of the former : and therefore that an equal tax could not 
equitably be impofed upon equal quantities of land in each ; but it 
by no means follows, that from equal rents, equally well, paid 
(which is for the prefent to be fuppofed) equal fums ought not to 
be contributed to the public charge ; whatever the local circumftan- 
Ces, or thé natural properties of the foil out of which they refult, 
may be, For therg is the fame reafon to admit a deduétion upon 
account of one of thefe accidents infeparably attached to the eftate, 
as upon account of the other, ‘The landlord who derives an income 
of £.100 a year, from a farm with a good foil, fituated near an in- 
ferior market, is in the fame circumftances with refpect to his abili- 
ty to pay taxes, as another who receives the fame rent from a farm, 
containing the fame number of acres; whofe foil is inferior, but 
which is fituated in the vicinity of a good market : and if the latter 
were to plead for an abateinent of a tax, confeffedly proportioned to 
his income, becaufe it was derived from a tract of fandy country, 
we thou.d imile‘at fuch a plea, on fuch an oceafion.’ 


But 
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But another argument was urged, in defence-of the original 
difproportion of the,charge upon the two diftri¢ts; which, 
Mr. Brand obferves, if the. fact it refts upon be admitted, 
proves beyond difpute, that the remote diftrict itood:then in 
need of relief in fome thape or others and the fact, as appears, 
js eftablithed-upon the fulleft evidence. ‘The landlords of the 
remote diftriét alledged, that they were not able to pay the 
pound rate, becaufe their rents were not fo well paid. And 
that this was really the cafe, is.confirmed, not only by the ta- 
cit admifhen of Davenant, bat the teftimony of Mr. Locke. 

Our author profecutes, at fome length, the proof of the 
very flourifhing fituation of the home counties, and of the re- 
lative and increafing decline of the remote divifion, at the time 
of the impofition of the land-tax; becaufe it is ftrongly con- 
nected with that inequality of the affeflments which has been 
continued to the prefent time; and it’ fhews that they ftood in 
need of fome relief, though the other.gounties of the kingdom 
have caufe to regret, that no other method was followed in af 
fording affiftance to thofe diftriéts, than that which has been 
eventually fo unfortunate to themielves. 

According to our author’s inquiry, the diftamt counties feem 
to have recovered a total equality with the reft of the kingdom, 
as early as the accedfion oe George the Second. 


‘ In the year 1729, fays he, the price of the lamd of dingland tad 
increafed to 25% years purchafe: thir is given by Anderfon, a dili- 
gent collector of facts, as the general value of the whole kingdom. 
No diftinétion is here made of the prices of eftates in the two difiridts ; 
and no traces of their difparity, at any fubfequent time, have oc- 
cured to me; I therefore conclude, that at this period a total equa- 
lity had taken place between them. The national average price of 
land, in 1688, had been 192 years purchafe nearly : it follows that 
this average had increafed, in the interval between the two laft- 
mentioned years, by 63 years purchafe; but that the value of land, 
in the home counties, having been 264 rents, had fallen one, while 
the remote diftriét had rifen in price, trom 174 to 254, or 8 years 
purchafe. 

‘ It remains only to account for this variation of the ftate of 
the two divifions: the inequality of the land-tax certainly much 
quickened the progrefs of the remote diftrict, firft to attain a level 
with the home counties; and afterward, in many circumftances, 
a fuperiority above them ; but before it was impofed, there were fome 
natural caufes in operation, which would have ultimately produced 
even the laft of thefe effeéts, although its period had not been ac- 
celerated by an artificial caufe in conftant action; the oppreflion of 
the remainder of the kingdom with a double land-tax. So early as 
the year 1636, the home counties had begun “ to grab up their woods 
. M 4 | and 
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and difpark their parks”; and carried that practice to a oreat extent. 
But the quantity of wood has been much’ mofe diminifhed fince; 
aad they are become ina manner tributary to the retnote diftrié for 
fuel. The coal trade, though by no means arrived at its prefént 
maghitude, was inereafing with fapidity-at the time the land-tax was 
firft raifed ; infomuch, that in the’year 1695, it was found, that'the 
quantity of coal eonbanied i in London, had been trebled of late years, 
Manufaéturies are attraéted from’ one country to another by the 
cheapnefs of firing: and accordingly it was then laid down ‘as a faét, 
“ that of late years likewife” the north and weft had’ acquired 4 
greater proportion of trade, than thé hameé counties.’ 


In fection fecond, the arguments in favour of the inequalis 
ty of the land-tax are ftated and confidered. Our author, ag 
has been already obferved, admits, that at the time of the i im, 
pofition of the land-tax, ‘the remote diftriéts were juftly enti- 
tled to fome relief; but that: all traces of their pre-exifting, de, 
preflion had been obliterated fo early.as the year 1729; when 
the neceflity, and the inequality, ought to have terminated toe 
ether. 
: It is farther urged, againft the equalization‘af the land- -tax, 
that as it will increafe its charge throughput the kingdom, it 
mut effectively increafe the national rent ifelf ; and confe, 
quently, the prices of the firit neceflaries of life. ‘Our author, 
mn the courfe’of “his interefting: i inquiry, endeavours to fhow 
that it will neither affeét fent nor prices. It being impofhible 
to abridge his argiithents on this ftbj ect, without i injuring their 
force, we are under the neceffity of giving place to the follow. 
ing quotation ; 


« That it will nog affed rent of land follows, firft, from th? nature 
of the fubjeé itfelf; which is clearly laid down | by Dr. Adam Smith, 
ip Lis work on the Wealth of Nations. He informs us, that rent is 
always the largeft part of the value of the produtt of land, that can 
be taken from the farmer ; allowing him the ordinary profits of ftock, 
after defraying his expences. Now this being admitted, in the ‘fe 
titude in which he has put it, that is, as a general principle ; the 
rent mutt be already arrived at this height in the remote counties : 
ng further rife therefore can take place, merely. in confequence of 
the increafe of the landlord’s outgoing charges. For it will not create 
an ability in the tenant to pay him a greater fum ; that ability being 
no more affected, by the increafe of the landlord's payment to the 
public, than by an equal: diminutioa of his income by any ‘other 
means, as, by the alienation of part of his eftate, equa! in rent tothe 
addititious part of the tax, in confequence of his former extravagance. 
In either cafe, his wifhes and efforts to enjoy the fame neat income 
as before, will be equal; and the iufluence of his endeavours with 
hig tenant, to raife his rent, becaufe ‘his income is reduced, will be 
St 2 7 equally 
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equally éficacious. It is only an increafe of the farmers produ@,, 
or of the prices of that product, or both conjointly, which cay, 
raife the tent Of any diftriét. When that rent, and the value of the 
prodaé, are once adjufted to each other, the increafe of the latter 
muft always precede that of the former ; as the caufe muft always 


. precede its effect. 


" «¢ But Jet it now be fuppofed, contrary to what fas been fhown 
to follow from the nature of the fubject, that the rents of the remote 
diftri will bé.raifed ; and that the farmers will attempt to raife theig 
prices, to reimburfe themfelves, . There will be nothing in this ad- 
vance, immediately to affeét the rents or prices of the home diftrié, 
Now the two divifions of the kingdom liavé many common markets, 
foreign Cottutriés, the metropolis ; and all thofe’ markets, in the in- 
terior parts of the kingdom, -fituated on their common bou 
line; and fome miles within it, on each fide. “The farmers of the . 
remote diftia carry their products, now, to all thofe markets, as_ 
equal competitors to thofe on the other fide of the boundary. But 
if they raife their prices, they wil} be no longer able to fupport that 
competition; of at leaft their rent will be greatly diminithed.” In 
either cafe they will be forced to keep a greater quantity of their com- 
modities at homé, than formerly: arid their home demand not 
being increafed, the prices of their home market, iriftead of being 
fupportéd at the new rate, muft fall below that which took place before, 
Now an in¢reafe of rents can never fubfift, with more circum{crib- 
ed markets, and with declining prices: hence no advance can be 
ut upon their rents, which fhall difable them to go into the mars 
bass common to the two diftri¢ts, at the fame prices as their com- 
petitors : the intereft of the Jandlords themfelves muft prevent it; 
or in othér words, they cannot raife their prices above the rate 
which would have taken place, if there had been no advance of 
rent. 

* But, befide the gratuitous admiffion of the poffibility of the rent 
being increafed in the remote diftrift, in confequence of the equa- 
ligation of the tax ; let it laftly be conceded, that the farmers wil] 
ngt be prevented from raifing their prices, by the competition of 
thofe of the home divifion; and let us inquire, what increafe of 
the rate of their markets may be expected to take place. . - 

‘ To equalize tlie tax upon the two diftricts, the remote counties muft 
have their rate increafed one fhilling and ¢d. in the pound rent; or, 
£.5:340:94 per cent, On fuch an advance taking place, when an 
eitate is to be let, it follows fram what is conceded, that the treaty, 
or (as itis called by thofe who have written on prices and commo. 
dities) the alteration, willrun thus. The landlord will fay : “ The 
decreafe of my income by the new tax, is one fhilling and 4d. in the 
pound ; and you muft increafe the rent in the fame proportion.” 
To this the tenant will reply: “ The markets are not advanced ; 
nor wil} the land become more produftive by virtue of the increafe 
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of the tax.. The amount of my difburfements, the annual j intereft 
of my capital, the value of my labour, and of my {uperintendance, 
will continue undiminifhed: and I muft’ make the fame profit Pi 
the immediate fubfiftence, and the future provifion for myfelf and 
my family, as before. I therefore cannot confent to any advan 
demanded upon that account.” ‘We have feen before the nullity of 
the landlord’s pretenfions, and the validity af the reafons againit 
them, urged by the tenant. But let it be admitted now that what j is 
alledged on either fide has equal force : hence the alteration will ter. 
minate, by the landlord’s receding from half his additional demand, 
and the tenant fubmitting to pay the additional tax, or to increafe 
the rent 62d. in the pound ; that ‘is (£2: 67) £2:11; : 10%, per. cent, 
Let the effect of this, on the general Price of provifi ions, be now: in- 
quired after. 
¢ It will be admitted without hefi itation, that the: price | of the far. 
mets yearly product, if any variation be made in it, will, after. this 
advance of rent, continue to bear the fame proportion _ to his-total 
annual difburfements, that was found to take place in the year 1774. 
Thefe difburfements are divifible into two claffes : the firftincreafing 
immediately, by the increafe of his rent operating, alone; and the 
fecond, comprehending wages, the wages of labour, feed-corn, and 
fome other particulars ; by the effect of an increafe of prices of ne- 
ceflaries already.eftablifhed ; and following upon fuch increafe, either. 
immediately, or at the end ‘of a term more of lefs remote. ha} in- 
cregfe of difburfements of the latter kind, cannot imprefs a beginning 
of movement upon the market, or produce an initial rife of prices; 
bécaufe an effeét cannot generate its caufe. But if the farmer's out- 
going expences of this fecond clafs, be increafed in confequence of a 
preceding rife of markets, occafioned by an advance of rent; this 
may lay him under a neceffity of making a further augmentation of 
his prices, or generate a fecond addition to their rates. But this 
fecondary addition cannot take place, until the firft in order (the 
eaufeon which its exiftence depends) is eftablifhedin the market.’ 


The next objeCtion adduced againft the equalization of the 
land.tax is, that if the tax be from time to. time: augmented, 
it will degenerate into that {pecies of impofition upon land, 
called abroad.the Tai//e, which has, in every country where 
it has been adopted, been found to obftruét all increaferof the 
quantity of land brought into cultivation, as well as thofe im- 
provements which augment the produce of land already culti- 
vated. Whence, by preventing the multiplication of the ne- 
ceffaries of life, it deprives the lower clafs of people of a libe> 
ral fupport, and tends to diminith their numbers. 

In oppofition to this, obferves the author, it muft be proved, 
that every plan for augmenting the land-tax does not termi- 
nate in fuch a fyftem ; to illuftrate which he makes the follow- 


jng preliminary divifion of the fubject: * The effect of a 
rife 
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rife of thetax may Se different, as it takes place after improve~ 
ment of the annual value of land, either immediately, or at 
the end of fome definitive term of time. It may alfo differ, 
when land is to be improved by the capital of the tenant, or 
that'of the landlord.’ From the combination of thefe circum- 
ftances, the writer forms four diltinct cafes, which he confi- 
ders feparatcly ; and evinces, that under proper modifications, 


‘the tax may be made to increafe with the ability of the contri- 


utors, withont great difficulty, 
' The third fe€tion is employed on the probability that the 
amount of the land-tax mutt be increafed at a very near period. 
The author endeavours to fhew, that the tendency of a tax on 
land, is to reftrain the too precipitate progrefs of fociety to a 
ftate of declenfion. © Befides which, he remarks, there are 
othef confiderations which demonttrate the rent of land to be 
amore proper fubjeét of taxation than moft others. One is, 
that to make a due proportion of the public charges that fall 
upon it, leaves the ure | of comfort and enjoyment, re- 
maining to fociety after fuch a tax, the greateft poffible. A 
tax on land, it is farther obferved, tends alfo to render the in- 
equalities of rank and fortune lefs glaringly offenfive to thofe 
whom civil fociety, by the operation of its nature, has, fub- 
jeCted to numerous and afflicting privations of the enjoyments 
of life. At the fame time, it is admitted, that the landlords 
cannot be charged with more than a certain part of the public 
burthens, by a tax on their eftates, without the injury ex- 
tending beyond themfelves, and affecting the interefts of fo- 
ciety. 

After many pertinent obferyations refpeCting the effects of 
increafing the land-tax, the author proceeds, in the next fe€tion, 
to confider the meafure of the difproportion of the charge of the 
land-tax, on the home and remote diftricts, and its confequences. 
In treating of the inequality of the land-tax, he obferves, that 
it produces an effective, and a very important balance of pay- 
ment, againit the lefs, and in favour of the greater divifion of 
the kingdom ; but that a method may be contrived to equalize 
the burthen of the tax, and ftill retain the old, valuation of the 
diftricts. For this purpofe he fuggefts the adoption of a 
counter-inequality (different from that of Dr. Franklin), of 
the nominal rates at which the two diftri€ts are aflefled, fo 
adjufted as to be reciprocal to the inequality of the valuation; 
by which the payment of each diftrict is rendered proportional 
to its value. 

In the fifth and laft fection, Mr. Brand inquires into the 
addition to be made to the number of the reprefentatives of the 
home and the remote diftri€ts, according to the plans for the 
alteration of the conftitution of the houfe of commons, pro- 
hi : | poled 
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pofed by Mr. Pitt in 1785 and 1790 ; fhewing that whether the : 


borough or the landed intereft was increafed, a Proportionable 
augmentation of the predominant intereft would take place in 
the lower houfe of parliament. From the obfervations on this 
fubje&t, which is copioufly treated, we hall felect, as an indi. 
rect fummary of the author’s principles, a part of his addrefy 
to the two different claffes above mentioned. ' 


< © To the inhabitants of the home counties in general, it may be 
faid, that, as Nature has given you difadvantages to ftruggle with, 
your attention ought to be vigilantly employed, that no addition be 
made to them that can be prevented: Nature, in giving coal-mineg 
to your countrymen, has rendered you tributary to them. Thisun- 
fortunate difparjty in phyfical circumftanees, has diminifhed many 
of your manufactures, and perhaps annihilated fome: and on ac. 
count of the expence of fuel, you are lefs able to fupport the com- 
petition of foreigners, in thofe articles of export trade which remain 
‘to you. The fuperiority you once poflefied over the reft of the 
Kingdom in foreign commerce, has been loft above a century: thefe 
misfortunes are derived from natural circumftances; they will pros 
bably be as permanent as their caufe, and the inhabitants of the 
home counties muft acquiefce under them. 
¢ The fame however cannot be faid of that which is now to bg 
ftated : the fhipping in your ports has been fo decreafed, that it re; 
ires half the augmentation of that of the reft of the kingdom, to 
make up the lofs; and this fhows, not only a relative, but an abfo- 
Jute decline; and it does not feem, that any natural caufe can be 
produced for it. It is a lofs of which perhaps no fecond inftance 
can be found to have taken place on the fame extent of coaft, in 
any part of Europe. In natural advantages, in fkits, in capital, the 
maritime parts of this diftri€ are fuperior to many, if not to moft 
of thefe equal tracts. This indicates the exiftence of fome artificial 
caufe, by which this depreffion muft have been greatly increafed, if 
not abfolutely generated; and the only apparent caufe of it, is the 
inequality of the land-tax, which not only diftreffes thefe counties 
by its direct operation, but, by a circuitous effect, transfers annual- 
ly a great balance in fpecie into the more flourifhing divifion of the 
kingdom, in addition to the large yearly fum, neceffarily remitted 
thither for firing, In the prefent ftate of the reprefentation, the lat- 
ter caufe of the depreffion of the home counties, does not feem ab- 
folutely out of the reach of remedy: I appeal to the apprehenfions 
always entertained by the remote diftri€t, on the fubject of an equa- 
lfzation of the tax, as a proof of it. But their uniferm determina 
tion to employ all their force to oppofe it, has been evident, from 
the days of Davenant, to the prefent time. By an alteration of the 
conftitution of the third eftate, their majority of reprefentatives of 
the landed intereft will be doubled ; and if at this time, under any 
pretence, 
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pretence, they be aflifted by you in meafures which will effect it, 
yout add to the will to opprefs you, in order to exonerate themfelyes, 
a power to do it, which you .will never be able to réfift; and de- 
prive yourfelves of every future hope of palliating your natural dif- 
advantages, Which, though you may be unable to conquer, your 
vigilance, if duly exerted, may diminifh. 

‘ With thofe among ourfelves. who call] this alteration a reform, I 
would argue thus :—An equality of reprefentation, or a nearer ap- 
proach to it, if defireabie, is certainly defireable for fome end. It 
«; to be confidered as a means, and not as a final objeét, which is des 
fireable of itfelf, without looking any further. If it be not an end 
or final objeét, what is the end or object meant to be obtained by 
it? You will anfwer, that the public charges may be rendered the 
leaft poflible; that they be impofed, with perfect equality, upon 
every one of equal ability, and proportionally upon perfons of 
different abilities. But it is evident the change for which you are fuch 
ftrenous advocates, will give new powers which may be employed 
to fubvert thofe very ends: thefe new powers will be by you en- 
trufted to men, whom experience fhows to have. been always leagued 
together, to prevent your ends being carried into effect; and 
when you have doubled their power to defeat them, by your patri- 
otic exertions, you certainly will have made no alteration in their 
fentiments, except that which an increafe of ftrength always infpires. 
The felf deceits of intereft gild over many a piece of bafe metal, un- 
til :it paffes for fine gold from the crucible, even in the opinion of the 
operator himfelf. Some femi-voluntary deception like this, I be- 
lieve may have taken place in this bufinefs in the remote counties : 
this is an every-day human infirmity, which may be fome apology 
for them ; but what fhall be the apology for you, facrificing your 
own ends, in the purfuit of means utterly fubverfive of them, and 
of your immediate intereft ? 

‘ By thefe plans, fome members are indeed added to the home 
counties: but with your own hands, you put a weight fo much 
greater into the oppofite fcale, that you effeétively annihilate the 
power of the former. And what is the intereft of that power you 
labour to annihilate? Too deftroy a grofs fyftem of inequality and 
difproportion, the very profeffed end of your exertions. What will 
be the ufe made of the power you labour fo heartily to render fupe- 
rior to all oppofition? ‘To apply the increafe of ftrength you con- 
fer on it, to perpetuate in prattice and effeét, principles diametri- 
cally oppofite to your avowed object ; and that upon a large and an 
increafing fcale. This muft be the confequence of your ultimate. 
fuccefs, if you do not make the equalization of the tax a previous 
condition to your concurrence in what you call a reform.’ 


The author concludes his elaborate inquiry with obferving, 
that an equalization of the land-tax, properly epplied, is the 
me * anly 
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only apparent anchor of the national hope: that juftice des 
mands it from the landed proprietors of .the remote diftria, 
and that they themfelves will be great fharers of the benefit 
which the public may receive from it. But if, before the 
equalization be obtained, the commercial intereft and the pub. 
lic creditors concur in any plan for the alteration of the re. 
prefentation, which adds to the majority of the members of 
the remote diftri€t in the houfe of commons, they render jt 
apparently impoflible, and deftroy the foundation of their bef 
hoves. : 
in an Appendix we meet with twelve articles, illuftrative of 
particular political fubjeéts treated in the work. The whole 
evinces the author’s inquiry to have been extenfive ; and we 
may obferve, in general, that his principles are fupported by 
forcible arguments. 
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Sight, the Cavern of Woe, and Solitude. Poems by Mrs. Mary 
Robinfon. 4to. 2s. 6d. Evans. 1793. 


" is impoffible to read thefe Poems without recognifing in 

them the genuine glow of genius. It is impoflible in read. 
ing them not to lament that they are not wrought into more 
finifhed excellence—that they rather lead us to praife the 
powers of the author, than to be fatisfied with the exertion 
of thofe powers—that they are rather fketches of poetry than 
regular and finifhed poems.—It is impoffible to read them 
without being ftruck with admiration that the poetical powers 
of this lady have been /o far cultivated amidft fcenes little fas 
vourable to that ftudious retirement which the Mufes are fup- 
pofed to love; and it is impoflibie that the feverity of criti 
cifm, were we difpofed to indulge it, fhould not give way to 
feeling, in reflecting upon the melancholy circumitance under 
which fhe at prefent fuffers. 

The firft Poem, on Sight, infcribed (with propriety enough, 
though in an inflated flyle), to Mr. Taylor the oculift, is in 
blank verfe. For the varied cadence of this meafure the lines 
are not fufficiently broken; and fome are profaic ; but in ge- 
neral the defcription is beautiful, and adapted to the fubject. 
The author ftrikingly afks, What, in comparifon of lofs of 
fight, : 

* What are the horrors of the dungeon’s gloom, 
‘The bolts of fteel, or the ftint-fretted roof, 

‘The temporary {pells, that fhut the wretch 
From the bland glories of effulgent day ? 

While hope comes {miling on the wings of time, 
And the {mall crevice in his loathfome cell, 
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That promifes a glimm’ring ftream of light, 
Bids him look forward to the coming joy !’ 

































¢ And pathetically adds : 


‘ And yet, in fuch a mind, fo whelm’d in gloom, 
f The pure affections of the foul ftill live ! | 
The melancholy void is fubjeé ftill 
: To the fweet magic of feraphic founds ; 
The foothing eloquence of facred fong ; 
The whifp’ring gale, that mourns declining day ; 
| Or Philomela’s foul-fubduing ftrain, 
| ) That wooes lone echo, from her viewlefs feat, 
‘To fail aérial-thron’d upon the breeze ! 
The lulling murmurs of the wand’ring ftream ; 
The ever rippling rill; the cataract fierce ; 
The lowing herds; and the {mall drowfy tones, 
That, from the infe&t myriads, hum around; 
The love-taught minftrelfy of plumed throats ; 
The dulcet ftrains of gentle confolation ! 
But moft of all, to that lov’d voice, whofe thrill 
Rufhing impetuous through each throbbing vein, 
Dilates the wond’ring mind, and frees its pow'rs 
- From the cold chains of icy apathy, 
' To all the vaft extremes of blifs and pain! 


The Cavern of Woe opens in a ftriking manner : 


‘ As Reafon, faireft daughter of the fkies, 

Explor’d the vale, where mortal mis’ry lies ; 

Led on by Fortitude, with eye ferene, 

She mark’d each objeét of the varying {cene ; 

In ev'ry maze of bufy life the found 

Some hidden fnare, fome agonizing wound ; 

For each her hand difplay’d a precious balm, 

Whofe pow’r divine the tortur’d foul could calm ; 

‘Filf midway, on a rock of dreadful height, 

The cave of curelefs woe affail’d her wond’ring fight 


It is'written in the manner of Spenfer ; the verfes are {pi- 
rited; the harmony flowing and full, and the-defcriptions of 
various allegorical charafters, confidered as feparate pictures, 
highly beautiful. What can be more piGturefque than that of 
Horror, on the point of throwing 4er/elf (we fpeak of horror 
im the gender, which the author, we do not very well fee for 
what reafon, has adopted for that perfonage) down the rock, 
and refbrained by the dreadful profpect of eternity of pain. 

* Thea 








$68 Sight, the Cavern of Wee, and Solitddes 

¢ Then Horror darted forth, in wild amaze *. 
Her hair ¢rect, with pois’nous hemlock bound ; 
Her ftraining eye-balls flafhing fires around, 

While Nature trembled at het potent gazé? 
Swift to the dizzy precipice.fhe flew, . 

As, aiming with impetuous force to throw 

Her giant form amidftthe gulph below ! 

When, from an ivy’d nook obfcure, pale Fear . 

Peep’d forth, flow whifp’ring to hér ftartled ear, | 
« Think not the pow’r of Death thy mis’ries will fubdue {* 


Then Horror bent her blood-fhot eyes‘below; * 
Where, by a group of demons compafs’d round, 
Lay Suicide accurs’d ! from manya wound 

On: his. bare bofom, did life’s fountain flow ! 
‘Now Shame, with cheeks by burning bluthes fir’d, 
And fkulking Cowardice, in hafte retir’d ! | 
While Confcience plac’d beneath his fev’rifh head 
& pillow dire, with thorns and nettles {pread ; 

And Guilt, with all the feorpions of her train, 
C4ie’d to his fainting eyes eternity of pain!’ 


The following image of unhappy love is as firiking in the 


tender ftyle : 


‘ In a Ione cornér, almoft hid in fhade, 
With downcaft eye, fat unrequited Love ! 
As from their hollow cell the flow tears ftray‘d, 
A willow garland fot his brow he wove! 
Low at his feet, bare Madnefs laid his head, 
Rattling his chains, upon his. flinty bed ! 
Rous’d from his ftupor, by the clanking found, 
The penfive youth gaz’d fearfully around ; 
And, wond’ring to behold fuch mis’ry near, 
Forgot his mournful wreath, and dropp’d a pitying tear.’ 


But the Poem is very deficient in plan. Each figure is good, 
but they feem grouped together for no other purpofe than to 
exhibit the figures. , | 

The Poem: on Solitude, in blank verfe, as well as the firft, 
is the leaft beautiful of the three ; both as it is more negligently 
written, and is very rambling; nor has the ftory which is in- 
troduced any thing to-do with the fubjeé. 

We cannot but blame the frequent and yery injudicious ufe 
of Italics, which we obferve inthe printing of thefe Poems. 


A foort 
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A foort Account of the malignant Fever, lately prevalent in Phi= 
ladelphia : with a Statement of the Proceedings that took Place 
on the Subject in different Parts of the United States. By 


Mathew Carey. 8vo. 15. fewed. Johnfon. 1793. 


His is a circumftantial and apparently authentic detail of - 
the particulars relative to the dreadful malady which lately 
raged at Philadelphia and of the means taken not only there; 
but in New York and other places, to prevent its extenfion. It 
is not difficult to conceive the general diftref$ which fuch an 
evil muft have occafioned to perfons of every rank and defcrip- 
tion. Some of the moft ftriking inftances the author has re- 
lated in very affecting terms 3 but no picture of human calami- 
ty perhaps ever exceeded the following : 


¢ A fervant girl, belonging to a family in this city, in- which the 
fever had prevailed, was apprehenfive of danger, and refolved to re- 
move to a relation’s houfe in the country. She was, however, taken 
fick on the road, and returned to town, where fhe could find no per- 
fon to receive her. One of the guardians of the poor provided a 
cart, and took her to the alms-houfe, into which fhe was refufed ad- 
mittance.’ She was brought back, and the guardian offered five dol- 
lars to procure her a fingle night’s lodging, but in vain. And in 
fine, after every effort made to provide her fhelter, fhe abfolutely 
expired in the cart.’ 


Of this fever it is.obferved, that, génerally fpeaking; the 
mortality was not fo great among women as among men, but 
that corpulent, high-fed, and drunken men, common profti- - 
tutes, and fuch of the poor as had beén debilitated thtough 
the want of fufficient nourifhment, and lived in ditty and con= 
fined habitations, became‘an eafy prey to it; whilft thofe wh 
tefided in the fiiburbs, enjoying the benefit of country air, 
were little affected by it. A fingular fact is, that the French 
tefiding in Philadelphia were in a remarkable degree exempt 
from it; a*circumftance which cannot be accounted for: - The 
report which prevailed here of the Africans having wholly cf- 
caped the difeafe, proves to be not altogether true, feveral of 
them having been feized. ‘The fever, however, was found to 
yield mote readily to medieiné in them than in white perfons: 

In the third edition, which is that under our notice at pre- 
fent, is an account of the nature and fymptoms of the difeafe, 
as defcribed by Dr. Currie, in the following terms : 


* The fymptoms.which charaéterifed the firft ftage of the fever’ 
were, in the greateft number of cafes, after a-chilly fit of fome du- 
ration, a quick, tenfe pulfe—hot fkin—pain in the head, back, and 
limbs—flufhed countenance—inflamed eye, moift tongue—opprel- 
fion and fenfe of forenefs at the ftemach, efpecial'y upon preflure— 
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frequent fick qualms, and retchings to vomit, without hag 
any thing, except the contents laft taken into the ftomac 

nefs, &c.-And when ftools were procured, the firft generally Pisce 
a defeét of bile, or an obftruétion to its entrance into the inteftines, 
But brifk purges generally altered this appearance. 

¢ Thefe fymptoms generally continued with more or lefs violence 
from one to three, four, or even five days ;.and then, gradually a- 
bating, left the patient free from every complaint, except general 
debility. On the febrile fymptoms fuddenly fubfiding, they were 
immediately fucceeded by a yellow tinge in the opaque Cornea, or | 
whites of the eyes—an inereafed oppreffion at the praecordia, a’con- 
ftant puking of every thing taken into the ftomach, with mich 
ftraining, accompanied with a hoarfe hollow noife. 

¢ If thefe fymptoms were not foon relieved, a vomiting of mat- 
ter refembling coffee-grounds in colour and corti fteace: commonly 
called the black vomit, fometimes accompanied with, or fucceeded 
by hemorrhages from the nofe, fauces, gums, and other parts of the 
body—a yellowith purple colour, and putrefcent appearance of the 
whole body, hiccup, agitations, deep and diftreffed fighing, coma- 
tofe delirium, and finally death.” When the difeafe proved fatal, it 
was generally between the fifth and eighth days. 

‘ This was the moft ufual progrefs of this formidable difeal, 
through its feveral ftages. There were, however, very confiderable 
variations“in the fy mptoms, as well as in the duration of its differ- 
ent ftages, according to the conftitution and temperament of the 
patient, the ftate of the weather, the manner of treatment, &c. 

. * In fome cafes, figns of putrefcency appeared at the beginning, — 
or before the end of the third day. In thefe, the black vomiting, 
which was generally a mortal fymptom, and univerfal yellownefs ap- 
peared early. In thefe cafes, alfo, a low delirium, and great prol- 
tation of firength, were conftant fymptoms, and coma came on 
very {peedily. 

‘ In fome, the fymptoms inclined more to the net'vous than the. 
inflammatory type. In thefe, the jaundice colour of the eye and 
fkin, and the black vomiting, were more rare. But in the majority 
of cafes, particularly after the nights became fenfibly cooler, allthe 
fymptoms indicated violent irritation and inflammatory diathefis. In - 
thefe cafes, the fkin was always dry, and the remiffions very ob- 
fcure. 

‘ The-febrile fymptoms, however, as has been already obferved, 
either gave way on the third, fourth, or fifth day, and then-the pa- 
tient recovered ; or they were foon after fuceeeded by a different, 

‘but mueh more dangerous trai of fymptoms, by debility, low 
pulfe, cold fkin, (which affumed a tawny, colour,” mixed with pur- 
ple) ‘black vomiting, hamorrhages, hiccup, anxiety, reftlefinels, 
eoma, &c. Many, who furvived the eighth day, ‘though apparently 
eut of danger, died fuddenly in confequence of an hamorthage- 
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ing the patient with calomel and jalap, appears to have 
F Bde ee | moft {fuccefsful treatment ; ae the repeated ufé 
of the lancet, in cafes where no fymptoms of putridity exifted. 
Dr. Griffits, who had been feized with the difeafe, ‘ was bled 
feven times in five days, and afcribes his recovery principally 
to that operation.’ Dr. Maefe alfo, * in five days, loft feventy- 
two ounces of blood,, by which he was recovered when at the 
loweft flage of the diforder.’ It was generally remarked that 
an obftinate coftivenefs took place at the commencement of the 
difeafe, ‘and when this was removed, by purgatives, within the 
firft twelve hours, the patient feldom failed to do well. 

The work concludes with a lift of the committee for the re- 
lief of the fick, of which our author was a member; alfo the 
names of a large number of the inhabitants who*were cut off, 
a feries of meteorological tables, and a general account of bu- 
rials during the prevalence of this fatal complaint. From the 
latter we extra& the following account : 


* Auguft : ae 5 325 

* September - ~ “ 1442 

* Oétober - - - 1993 

¢ November - - - 118 

¢ Jews, returned in grofs : a4, t's 3 

‘ Baptifts, do. - . a 60 

* Methodifts, do. - ° . 32 

¢ Free Quakers, do. - “ . 39 
* German part of St. Mary’s congregation - 30 

Total 404:° 


&s 





Hiflorical Memoirs of the Town and Parifh of Tiverton, in the 
County of Devon, colleéted from the bef? Avthorities: with 
Notes and Objfervations. By Martin Dunsford, Merchant, 
4to. 12s. 6d. Boards. Marth, 1790. 


Y fome accident this work, publifhed by fubfcription near 
four years ago, has but juft come to ourhands. It is a 
fenfible and very complete work, and is illuftrated with good 
plates. In fome parts it may perhaps be accufed of prolixity ; 
but its merits far overbalance any defedct. 
It opens with the following uncommon Dedication : 


* ‘To all the Virtuous and Induftrious Poor of Tiverton. 


* To you, my friends, this work is dedicated; becaufe it was at 
firft undertaken to advance your interefts, by opening to your view, 
and depofiting in your hands a chronological liftof the public chari- 
table donations, a defcription of their prefent {tate and condition, and 
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the names of the prefent difpenfers of them; that you might eS. 
wwhere.and to whom to apply, as well as how to deferve the pre. 
SeReDce of Sharing their afliftance. 

‘ Moft of thefe benefa¢tions were intended, by the worthy and 
confderate donors, for perfons of your character ; in aid of your 
honeft induftry and care, to fupport } yourfelves and families with eafe 
and fatisfaction ; and to prevent the neceflity of applying for the 
too undiftinguifhing pittance of parifh relief: a neceflity which too 
_ often {prings from diffolute manners, negleét of the proper means of 
_obtaining a competence, or declenfion of that {pirit of emulation, 
‘which is wifely planted in the human breaft as a motive to the befl 
exertions. 

‘ Jt is incumbent on men of every rank in life to perform the 
feveral duties of their refpective fituations ; to fecure, improve, and- 
enjoy the peculiar advantages they are capable of affording. 

‘ To be diligently employed then in the duties of your ftation, is 
the beft means of obtaining the comforts of life, fecuring the blef- 
fing of the Univerfal Parent, the Great Difpenfer of all good, and 
the favour and affiftance of wife and good men. 

‘ Further. Yours is the ftation in which the Meffiah of God, 
and Saviour of mankind, was placed ; and, perhaps, the beft for 
cultivating thofe difpofitions of mind, and affe€tions of heart, that 
are necell: ry to qualify us for partaking of his divine inheritance. 

‘ Improve then, my friends, to be beft of your powers, the al- 
hotments of Providence, how low or afflictive foever ; and when 
this world; with all its diftinétions, fhall be done away, you will 
affuredly receive an everlafting reward in the future kingdom of 
God; which is the earneft hope of your fincere- and affe<tionate 
frien ad, Martin Dunsrorvr.’ 


A refpectable lift of fubfcribers then appears, and is fucceed- 
ed by a Preface. 
The work is divided into fix parts: 1. General Hiftory; 2. 
- Lords of tthe Manor; 3. A very large and particular Lift of 
public Donations; 4. Remarkable Occurrences ; °§. Antiqui- 
ties, Public Buildings, &c. 6. Containing’ an Appendix of 
Original Papers and Extracts. 
‘Uhe woollen trade, the ftaple of Tiverton, was hardly known 
there till the year 1500. At the year 1590 Mr. Dunsford gives 
us the fo! lowing information : 


* At this period the’trade of Tiverton was very confiderable : it 
was the principal place in Devonthire for the manufaéture of woollen 
goods, particularly kerfics, which were known by the name of Tiverton 
goo’s, kerfies throughout the kingdom, and generally fent ‘to the 
London market for exportation, as alfo for internal confumption. 

‘ Thus, during the laft thirty years, we find multitudes reforted 
hither for employ, and the merchants, clothiers, and fullers, were 
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greatly enriched. Some individuals acquired large fortunes : 2 great 
part of which they expended for the lafting benefit of the poor and 
public, a prevailing cuftom in the time of queen Elizabeth ; and 
many of the good effects of their wealth, benevolence, and bounty, 
are felt at this time. ‘The common people, workmen in the manu- 
faéture, were fully and conftantly etnployed ; fhe price of provifions 
was low, and, confequently, the expence of the parifl little or no- 
thing towards the fupport of the poor. They lived as happily in 
this, perhaps, as in any other period of our hiftory. Hofpitality 
was the prevailing virtue of the rich, which fecured the poor a ready 
affiftance when needed; but their chief dependance was upon the 
fteady courfe of trade, which enabled them to fupply their own wants 
by their induftry; the habits of which were generally prevalent. 

‘ The nature of the manufactures before mentioned requiring many 
fullers, it is probable that the leats from the main river Exe were 
made in the early times of this. bufinefs ; fome of them, it is likely, 
fo early as the latter end of the 14th, or beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury: that they were increafed, enlarged, and the mills gradually 
erected upon them, as the thriving trade made neceflary. The houfes 
in Weftex confequently growing more numerous, the neceflity of 
a more convenient paflage over the river than what had before been 
ufed became apparent: early, therefore, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
1568, the prefent good ftone bridge over the Exe was contrived, 
and in a fhort time after built, chiefly by the munificence of one 
public-fpirited trade{man, who left a fufficient fund for its perpetual 
fupport and prefervation ; by which means the ftreets of Weftex, 
heretofore a feparate tything, and which had not been actounted a 
part of the town of Tiverton, were now united to it, and from hence- 
forth formed an important. part of it. Mills were alfo erected upon 
the Lowman, and the trade of the town wes rapidly advancing, the 
inhabitants increafing and thriving, when, in the year 1591, the 
plague (an epidemic diforder, emphatically fo called, from its gene- 
ral {pread and fudden deftruétive effects) was introduced by a poor 
traveller, and caufed terrible devaftation in Tiverton ; 55> perfons 
out of 5000 died within a few months, and numbers fled to avoid 
the peftilence ; that the trade was foon in a manner annihilated, and 
the town fo depopulated, that the growing of grafs in the ftrects is 
particularly recorded,’ 


Repeated accidental conflagrations of the town injured the 
trade and manufactures of ‘Liverton: nor are they now equal 
to their former reputation. 


‘ ‘The fenfible and prudent. adminiftration of George I. (eletted 
<o the government of Great Britain by the aéts ‘of feveral parlia- 
ments, to preferve the civil and religious liberties of the peopi¢) ex- 
tinguifhed the torch of perfecution and rage of oppofition. Through 
the whole of this reign trade and commerce greatly flourifhed in Ti- 
N 3 VErton ; 
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verton ; population arrived at its higheft ftate; near 8700 
lived in the parifh ; and multitudes from all the adjoining parithes, 
ithin a circuit of ten miles, and many manufacturers of Exeter, 
were employed in the trade of Tiverton. The merchants were rich, ; 
and conducted extenfive bufineffes ; the manufacturers were frugal 
and induftrious ; and the labourers fully and conftantly employed ; 
but fometimes difgraced themfelves by diforderly riots. Great cons 
tentions exifted alfo among the members of the corporation; and 
their animofities fo far prevailed, as finally to annihilate, in the year 
1723, the exiftence of that body: the mayor abfconded on the day 
appointed for the choice of a fucceffor, and forfeited. the charter, 
The members of the late corporation were then obliged to recur to 
the inhabitants to petition for another, on free and liberal principles; 
by infinuating the intention of extending the privileges and advan. 
tages of it equally to all the inhabitants, fignatures were. procured, 
By other acts of duplicity the people were deluded, and a charter 
was obtained from George I. upon fimilar ariftocrati¢ principles 
with the former: thus, for the fake of the temporary profits, power, 
and influence, of a few defigning individuals, fince conveyed to their 
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long home, the feeds were fown for contention to a diftant pofteri. 
ty, anda lafting feparation of interefts took place between the inha, 
bitants and that body, profefledly conftituted the common council 
originally to further the interefts and promote the welfare ‘of the 


whole.’ 


In Part FV. a further account of this affair is given, under 
the year 1723. 

‘This year alfo fuch high contentions and angry difputes fub- 
fifted among the members of the corporation, that they negle¢ted ta 
choofe the mayar, in the manner, place, and at the proper time di. 
rected by charter, Sam. Burridge, efq. the mayor, having abfented 


himfelf. 


Thus the. charter was forfeited, and no corporation les 


gally exifted this year. The government af the town returned to 
tae lords of the manor, portreeve, and the county juftices. 
¢ A new charter was granted this year by king George I. dated 
4th December, 1724, in confequence of a petition, or pretended 
etition, from the inhabitants at large of the town and parifh. To 
obtain which, the par:y in the late corporation, led by Nathaniel 
‘Thorne and Samuel Burridge, merchants, employed their utmoft 
influence, by means of trade, and other confiderations, political 
and religious, to get the people to fign it; at the fame time ijnfinu- 
ating, that the freemen at large would have an equal right with the 
members of the future corporation, to elect reprefentatives in par- 
liament for the borough. 
‘ John Upcott, and his party, who were more friendly to the li- 
berties of the people in general, endeavoured to get them to fign a 


gounter petition, either to prevent the obtaining another charter, of 
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to have one that extended the right of election; and affured the in- 

habitants, that the defigns of the other party were infidious; and that 

the freemen at large would be excluded, by the charter they meant 

- to have, as before, from exercifing the right of electing members of 
rliament. 

¢ Whether the fignatures of meffieurs Thorne and Burridge’s par- 

were more numerous, from the confiderations above mentiened, 
or whether the counter petition was not fvpported as it ought to have 
been, the charter was obtained, it is fuppofed, on fimilar principles 
with the former one; and on. 

‘ December 24, this year, was brought into the town in a very 
magnificent manner. Many of the inhabitants of the town went 
out to meet the town-clerk, and others, who were coming with the 
charter. They were joined by great numbers from the neighbour- 
ing towns and parifhes ; all together forming fo great a body of horfe 
and foot, that the broad road, near Gornhay, was completely filled 
for a quarter of a mile in length. 

‘ The proceflion was conducted into and through the town in the 
fullowing manner: Many horfemen preceded, with trumpets, French 
horns, and kettle-drums, &c. The. town-clerk, John Richards, 
rode next, dreffled.in a blue cloak, trimmed with gold-lace, almoft 
covering the horfe: the charter was carried by him on the horfe’s 
neck, in a box, covered with velvet, edged with gold-lace. Coun- 
fellor Manning, who had brought it from London, and delivered it 
from his carriage to the town-clerk, at Hunt’s houfe, followed, with 
fome other coaches, attended by many hundreds of horfemen, fur- 
rounded by a multitude of f{peétators, affembled from all the neigh- 
bouring parts, 

‘ In this manner they proceeded through Gold-ftreet, tothe Three 
Tuns; then turned up into Bampton-ftreet, and halted before Na- 
thaniel Thorne’s houfe, the new mayor, where three huzzas were 
given, and a great plenty of liquor to all that chofe to partake. 
From thence they went through Newport-ftreet and Peter-{treet, to 
Samuel Burridge’s houfe, where the like huzzas were made, and li- 
quor given. They proceeded next to the town-hall, when the char- 
ter was read in Latin aloud. | 

* Feftivity fucceeded to this parade, not for a day only, but dur- 
ing great part of the following week. The houfes of thofe ferge- 
makers dependent on Meffis. Thorne’s and Burridge’s trade, were 
open to entertain their manufacturers many days, as well as thofe of 
other perfons who wifhed well to that party. 

‘ Amidft this apparent general rejoicing, Mr. Shobrooke, an at- 
torney, flanding by at the time of the loud huzzas, declared, that 
the inhabitants of Tiverton would hereafter be bound to curfe the 
day when this charter was obtained. 

* On the next fucceeding general election, and not before, the in- 
habitants at large found that — been intentionally duped ; for 
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on Mr. Atkins’s reading the charter, at the requeft of the peopl. 
they perceived themfelves intended to be left in the fame ae 
by the former charter, which caufed at that time-a very great fer. 
ment, as well as at many other times fince” 


We mutt not forget to mention that our author might hare 
omitted many of his notes, as only encumbering his pages 
with extracts from common books, and other trivial illuftra. 
tions. ! 


At the year 1782, the following account deferves extrac, 
tion : | 


‘In confequence of the feveral advertifements, and by public 
cry, on Thurfday, November 25, the inhabitants of ‘Tiverton, gen. 
tlemen, merchants, traders, and manufacturers, affembled in great 
numbers *, but in moft decent order, in the church-houfe and 

' church-yard there, to confider of the propriety of prefenting a pe.’ 
tition to parlizment, for a more adequate and proportionate + repre. 
fentation of that borough; when, by unanimous confent, Maztip 
Dunsford, merchant, was called to the chair; who, after acknow- 
ledging his abilities unequal to the tatk, opened the bufinefs of the 
day, with an addrefs to the company on the great advantage and 
bleffing of civil and political liberty, which the pyre Britith confi 
tution acknowledged to be the unalienahle right of the people, and 
invites them to a fhare in that government, which enacts laws af- 
fecting the lives and liberties of the poor, as well as the properties 
of the rich; that the people were accountable for their beft endea- 
vours to preferve this bleffing inviolate to their lateft pofterity: that 
as the whole body of the people was too great to affift in the legifla. 
ture, a reprefentation, proportionate to population, was the natural 
mode of {peaking the general voice. He then bade them enquire, 
whether their voice was given in the reprefentation of that town} 
Whether the reprefentatives of twenty-five men, in the prefent en- 

joyment of many douceurs, and eleéted by themfelves, could be 
{aid to be a juft or proportionate reprefentation of a berough, con- 
taining five thoufand inhabitants? if not, that it became neceflary, 
by an humble petition to parliament, to feek redrefs from this grie- 
france, not only as a local, but a national evil; for if there fhould 
be many boroughs fo reprefented, not only a peer of the realm, but 
even the king of France, by a cunning diftribution of a few thou- 
fand pounds, might fend members to the Britifh parliament. 





—— 


* © Suppafed more than a tboufand people. The above account was extradt- 
ed from a publication of thc committee at the time, and [everal London and 
other newfpapers.’ | : 

‘+ This was atime when a general fenfe prevailed throughout the kingdom 
ef the neceflity of having a more equal reprefentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, and petitions were prefented from many boroughs, fetting forth their 
feveral peculiar hardships, and pointing ot the gencral great inequality of 
representation.’ 
reprefentation. ‘He 
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¢ He withed not, he faid, for any extlufive privileges; but hoped 
a petition to parliament, from that particular berough, at'a time 
when petitions were preparing from many ether places, would. hap- 
pily tend to promote a general reform *, and be a means of produ- 
cing an adequate and proportionate reprefentation of all our fellow 
fubjeéts throughout the kingdom. _An almoft univerfal cry for a 
petition now took place, when George Owens, attorney at law, | 
produced a petition, properly prepared for figning, if approved, 
which the chairman read aloud, and defired, if any perfons had any 
objections, they would now urge them; on which the rev. Williain 
Wood + (only) ftepped forward, and faid, he thought the petition 
had been’ more general, and declared he difliked-the defign of it, be- 
caufe it would produce riot, intemperance, and diforder at every 
election; and he wifhed to preferve peace and tranquillity at fuch 
feafons. He was anfwered by Nicholas Dennys and George Dunf- 
ford, merchants, and othefs ; and laftly by the chairman, who read 
the laft paragraph of the petition, as a full anfwer to his firit ob- 
jection, and proved that his laft held as ftrongly againft the-com- 
mon bleffings of life, as againft the people’s enjoying their political 
rights; both might be grofsly abufed by fome, but that sas no 
reafon for depriving mankind in general of the common bounties 
of nature. He publicly thanked the gentleman for his objections, 
becaufe an oppertunity was offered for anfwering them. The pe- 
tition { was again read, and received with three loud cheers.. ‘The 
inhabitants now univerfally defired to fign it; which bufinefs was 
conducted with great order, regularity, and peace, by William 
Smale, John Owens, -George Dunsford, and Nicholas Dennys, 
merchants, James Pulling, ferge-maker, John Drake, furgeon, and 
others. The petition was figned by many hundreds of the inha- 
bitants on the fpot, the chairman reading it every half hour, fuc- 
ceéded by three loud cheers. About three o’clock many of the 
gentlemen adjourned to the Three Tuns, to dinner;~where fome 
country gentlemen, of confiderable property, applied for leave to 
fign it as fuch, and to offer their affiftance and fupport. The 
next and following days it was carried through the town, and figned 
by all ranks; not ten men (exclufive of the corporation) refufed it 
throughout the borough, fuch univerfal defire prevailed for its final 
fuccefs. Seven of the inhabitants || were chofen to conduct the. bu- 





‘ * An unnatural coalition of the feveral great political parties in the*king- 
dom, foon after the petitions were prefented, deftroyed all the hopes of any re- 
form taking place for fome time to come.’ 

‘ + Minifter at this time of Prior’s portion, Tiverton,’ 

* ¢ See Copy of the Petition in Appendix, No. 31.’ 

§ | Martin Dunsford, Nicholas Denays, cfq. George Dunsford, and ‘William 
Smale, merchants; George Owens, attorney at law; William Stone, yeoman; 
aud James Pulling, ferge-maker; each of whom {pent many poynds, and em- 
ployed much of their time to promote the great and good end of the petition, 
for the benefit equally of their fellow-citizens at large with themfelves, with- 
gut calling on any of them to contribyte toward s the expence,’ Suck 
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finefs of the petition, who met weekly, and correfponded with 
fome of the firft characters in the houfe of commons, fevera} 
whom profeffed their readinefs to fupport the object of this, and alf 
other petitions for like purpofe. 

‘ It was prefented to the houfe by James Townfend, efq. alder- 
man of London, and member for Calne, in Wiltfhire, read, op- 
pofed by the members for the corporation of Tiverton *, but or- 
dered to-lie on the table, with many other petitions of the fame 
purport.’ : 


Our limits forbid us to enter into 2 more ample account of 
a work of a local nature; and we fhall content ourfelves with 
obferving, that the details concerning the public buildings and 
antiquities, are complete and exact, the fubjets of the plates 
well chofen. There is not a more fatisfactory hiftory extant 
of atown of the fize; and the inhabitants of Tiverton, and 


its vicinity, are highly indebted to the refpectable author f 0 
his labour. | 


~ 








Twenty praGical Sermons, entitled, the Philanthropic Monitor. 
By the Rev. W. MM. Trinder, LL.B. S& M.D. 8v0. 65, 
Boards. Longman. 1793. 


HE difcourfes contained in this volume have been alfo pub- 
lifhed detachedly. ‘The author in them affects fingularity, 

and has been fuccefsful in accomplifhing his aim. Exclufive 
of the fcraps of poetry cited, there are other particularities 
not fuiting our tafte. We with not, however, to bias any 
one who may be difpofed to approve thein. 


' 

‘Dan. v. 5. In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hands, and wrote over againft the candleftick upon the plaifter of 
the wall of the king’s palace ; and the king faw the part of the hand 
that wrote. 

‘ The aftonifhing appearance of the fingers of a man’s hand, writ- 
ing upon the plaifter of the wall, without the arm or body; isa 
convincing proof that the Deity, fometimes opens our eyes to the 
otherwife invifible powers that, perhaps, every where furround us, 
that are about oyr path, about our bed, and that {py out of all our 
ways. Superftitious perfons have, indeed, given way to eround. 
lefs fears concerning fupernatural appearances, conftruing every ob- 
je&t of their creative fancy into an extraordinary interpofition of hea- 
ven, ; and cunning people have availed themfelves of this too gene- 








‘,© This oppofition fufficiently evincéd, what little reafon the inhabitants of 
Tiverton had to efteem the members of parliament chofen by the corporation 
as their reprefentatives, or what hope they can in future entertain of any public 

ood, of which they may participate, from men {9 elected having feats in the 
houfe of commons,’ 
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rel credulity to anfwer their own knavith purpofes; but, neverthelefs, 
as a well-grounded belief of the agency and appearance of {pirits is 
fupported by the authority of fcripture, we may reafonably afient 
to it, and fuffer it fo to influence our conduct, that we may ftand 
in awe and fin not, knowing that there is no privacy, no perfec 
folitade, no perfect concealment ; that our very thoughts are known, 
though in the very inmoft receffes of the heart. 

‘ Frequent are the holy and heavenly fuggeftions which we rea 
ceive; and no man need be told that it is his higheft intereft to at- 
tend to thefe divine communications; “ God (fays Eliphaz in the 
book of Job) fpeaketh in a dream, in a vifion of the night, when 
deep fleep falleth upon men, in flumberings upon the bed; then he 
openeth the ears of the underftanding, that he may withdraw man 
from his purpofe, and hide pride from him ; keeping back his foul 
from the pit, and his life from perifhing by the fword.” If then, 
on great occafions and emergencies, we believe that difembodied 
{pirits are fometimes permitted to be vifible in orderto warn us of 
our perilous ftate ; is it not greatly to be lamented that perfons are fo 
volatile, fo unthinking, fo immerfed in luxury and diffipation, fo 
infenfible of good, as to ftand in need of fuch alarming monitors? 
Many never think of a fuperintending, -ever-acting providence; 
many believe not in a judgement to come ; their opinons are im- 
pious, and their lives licentious; but when: the warning voice is 
heard, or the writing feen, unutterable is their anguifh and difimay !" 


Again: 


* On Job xxxvi. 26. God is great and we know him not? 
* . * * » * 


‘ If, in the natural world, we know many things to be, 
which we cannot comprehend, knowing not the manner how; if 
our intelleét can demonftrate the fallacy and blindnefs of our fenfes 
in many objects ‘before us, furely it is no great ftep of piety to fub- 
mit our very reafon itfelf to the belief of thefe holy myfteries which 
are above it. We know, by mathematical deduction, that the fun 
is 1,392,500 times larger than the earth, but, to the eye, it appears 
infinitely lefs, 

‘ Sometimes we receive knowledge from our fenfes that is be- 
yond the reach of reafon; thus we fee that iron is attracted by the 
loadftone ; but no man can account for that attraction. Will any 
one fay, becaufe our fenfes, in one cafe, and our reafon in another, 
are incompetent, that thefe things are not fo? We know, by our 
underftanding, fome things to be true, which, to afcertain, is vaft- 
ly beyond its power. It is acknowledged poffible fog units to amount 
to infinitude, but we cannot tell whether that infinite number be 
even or odd, equal or unequal. How abfurd then, to attempt to 
comprehend the divine nature which is incomprehenfible, when 
even the ultimate fum of a progreflive integer in arithmetic, is un- 
fathome 
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fathomable ! “God then is great, and we know him not; 


himfelf invifible and infcrutable; what, however, he has been Air : 


ed to reveal to us, in his holy word, is enough to eftablith our 
reafonable faith, and to point our devout affections towards him, 
It is our Sounded duty, and our higheft praife, to believe and ‘obey 
him, being affured that, as God conducted the Ifraelites through the 
wildernefs, in the night-time, by a pillar of fire, and, in the day, by 
a cloud, fo in the deep profound of holy writ, we fliall ftill perceive 
the cctnbotedhie and glorious light of God’s countenance. It mut 
be confeffed, indeed, that a cloud fhall ever appear in the horizon 
of our brigheft day ; but this is no fubject of regret, becaufe it pro. 
perly intervenes betwixt us and the too brilliant glories that are on 
high. If the unfathomable wonders of the Lord juftly lower the 


arrogance and pride of man; yet they raife his hope znd pious en- 


deavour to know hereafter even as he is known. 

‘ Ifthe myfteries of God’s providence, and of our redemption 
by the blood ‘of Chrift, were no longer myfteries, but plain and 
open to the human underftanding, we “might, having no fubjeét for 
wonder and ftudious refearch, or while ‘immerfed and almoft over- 
whelmed in fin, confider them with the fame indifference as we 
now regard the light of the fun, or the courfe of a running ftream; 
but becaufe the Deity has referved himfelf far beyond our thought 
or inveftigation ; and yet has commanded us to fearch and to try 
how good-he is to all; we are permitted, by the ftudy of the Scrip. 
tures, fo to enlarge our ideas of him, as more and more to confefs 
our own nothingnefs, and his infinite perfections. 

* When God turned away his face from the pane of Ifrael, then 
they -fearched after him’ continually ; then, they never failed to 

have recourfe to God as to their only fafeguard-and deliverer. 

‘ When the fpoufe had loft the fight of her well-beloved, fhe 
traverfed the lanes of the city, and ran over the mountains to find 
him: moft properly then were holy myfteries delivered to mankind, 
as well for other reafons as for this, that the good may attentively 
feck after God, and the profane continue uninformed. What is 
clearly revealed is enough to animate the good to the earneft defire 
after more; there is light enough given to dire&t them in the paths of 
holinefs ; but in the way of the anne there is thick m itt, and 
the blakeft night: when the good fee the fuflicient, though {paring 
light that is, at firft, vouchfafed, with unutterable joy and perfe 
verance they prefs towards it, and ftrive to follow it; then gradually 
this peerlefs light becomes unveiled, and effulgent glory fhines upon 
their fouls ; though the ray be fmall, yet it plainly fhews the de- 
formity of vice, the traps and fnares in the. paths of fin, and the 
horrible mifery of the damned : with averted eye, the good behold 
_ this dreadful fcene, and turn with gladnefs to meek and holy virtue, 
that difpenfes, with liberal hand, both hope anid joy. Never then 
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let us fhut our eyes to that warning light, but regard it as the lead- 
ing fiar that points to happinefs and glory.’ 


Trinder’s Sermons. 


In another of thefe fermons we have the following note ; 
which {truck us the more, as of late we have obferved it be- 
coming common for phyficians to take orders and continue 
their praétice. 


‘ If the fupreme Lord of the quick and dead thought fit to pre- 
ferve life, in this world, by healing difeafes, and to become the di- 
vine phyfician of the body as well as the foul; may it not be infer- 
red that the minifters of his holy word would do well, in this refpett 
alfo, to imitate his moft ufeful example? Solomon. fays, “ There 
is a time when, in the hands of the phyfician, there is good fuccefs, 
for he alfo fhall pray unto the- Lord that he would profper that 
which he gives for eafe and remedy to prolong it ife. Ifthe cure then 
depends on the prayers, as well as the therapeutic fkill of the phy- 
fician, how neceflary is it to call in the aid of fuch an one, for the 
Lord hath bleffed him! how neceffary for a phyfician to draw down. 
bleffings upon his endeavours, by a devout and holy life, as well 
for his patients’ fake as his own! but who can better imitate our 
bleffed Lord, as both phyfician and divine, than the minifters of 
God’s- word, who, unqueitionably, would think it their higheft 
praife to preferve the health, as well as promote the falvation of 
their refpective congregations. 

‘ The refident curates, in Eng'and, deferve to be greatly encou- 


raged in this falutary undertaking. As the friends of the poor, and | 


companions of the rich, they are the beft link in fociety, uniting in 
ainity and good offices, the higher to the lower orders of mankind ; 
but when we confider the poverty. and low eftate of thefe worthy and 
moft ufefyl gentlemen, what hardfhips they and their familiés, 
too often, filently endure, their falaries being fartoo-feanty for theic 
comfortable fubfiftence, we cannot forbear being furprifed that the 
legiflature of this land, in its benignity and wifdom, has not yet 
pointed out fome effective mode of “relief : perhaps, none would be 
more expedient than their uniting the practice of phyfic to their 
clerical profeflion ; none could be more beneficial to the people at 
large, and efpecially to the indigent. 

‘ The clergy read, with facility, thofe books in the learned lan- 
guages, that are the depofitories of the moft fwecefsful medical know- 
ledge; and it would be a very patriotic aét to allow them a Licentia 
ad practicandum after three years due attention ‘to arlatomy, chemif- 
try, the materia medica, and’ the pra¢tice of phyfic in-an* hofpital. 
The parochial clergy would vifit the poor gratuitoufly, and from 
perfons of competent circumftances they fhould receive fmall fees, 
never more thana quarter of a guinea for a vifit within their own 
parifh ; and as the medical fuccefs of the clergy would doubtlefs be 


equally as great as-lay phyficians, their {mall feces would foon effec- 
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tively tend to thereduétion of thofe enormous gratuities, now ufy 
paid for medical advice, thatmay be juftly confidered as an intolem. 
ble grievance upon the community. The fee of a phyfician on the 
continent, feldom exceeds five fhillings ; but it isfaid, that the edu. 
cation of the faculty, in England, is more expenfive. I anfwerthat, 
unlefs univerfity rank be infifted on, it need not be fo: but is it 
‘more expenfive than the education of the Englifh clergy? I think 
not ; and yet the comparative difference of their receipts is immenfe, 
But the’ Englifh phyfician is more {cientific than the foreign. I 
conceive not; for the beft books in phyfic are written by foreigners, 
and foreign hofpitals certainly exhibit as many difeafes as our own, 
If the Englifh clergy were generally to pra¢tife phyfic ; phyficians, 
who are duly qualified, by their religious tenets, by their morals and 
learning, fhould, in return, without the ceremony of a degree at - 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, be eligible to holy orders. Ifit 
be objected, that the attendance on difeafes would interfere withre. 
ligious duties; I anfwer that, except in furgery and midwifery, 
which the clergy fhould not be permitted to prattife, very few cafes 
occur that prove fatal in an hour; and although, on the fabbath- 
day, patients muft be vifited, yet the clergy would have authority 
for fo doing, from our bleffed Lord’s example,-who, on that day, 
cured a man that had a withered hand, a man in a dropfy, anda 
man that was born blind. 

* Greatly then is it to be wifhed, that the clergy wopld improve 
their talent of doing good, by a regular and careful ftudy of the 
healing art! May the exampie of our Lord, and the character of 
St. Luke, the beloved phyfician, animate their hopes, and. may 
_ their labours to do good, both in body and foul, be immediately and 
everlaftingly rewarded ! Amen.’ 


























A fhort Hiftory of the Britifh Empire during the laft Twenty 
Months; viz. from May 1792, to' the Clo/e of the Year 
1793. By Francis Plowden, LL.D. 8vo. §5- fewed. 
Robinfons. 1794. 


FROM the memorable zra of the Revolution, there has not 
occurred a crifis fo momentous to this country as the pre- 
fent. At fuch a period it is abfolutely neceflary to think and 
act difpaffionately, and to examine, free from every prejudice, 
if poffible, whatever is urged by any party upon every topic of 
importance. From thofe even whofe general principles we 
may condemn, fomething may yet be learned ; and when not 
only our minifiry at home, but our allies abroad look with 
anxiety to the fentiments of the people at large, the more the 
public are informed, the greater is the probability of a right 
determination. The partizans both of the miniftry Ss 
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she oppofition, fhould confider well the frailty and imperfec- 
tion of human nature, and the pofhibility that either party, or 
even both, may be in the-wrong. Nations as well as indivi- 
duals are fometimes the. dupes of paffion and of prejudice ; and 
thefe can only be diffipated by an influx of information, and 
by determining to examine and receive that information with 
as much candour as the ftate of out minds will admit. 

However therefore we may differ from Mr. Plowden, (and 
we profefs to differ from him on more points than one) we do 
not think ourfelves warranted to treat him with feverity, or to 
withhold what he offers as argument or information from our 
readers. Indeed the refolution which we have long fince 
formed to adopt no party in politics, would of itfelf preclude 
us from entering into the argument, and from attempting any 
thing further than.a mere analyfis of fuch a work as the pre- 
fent. Mr. Plowden wiil doubtlefs be anfwered, and the pub- 
lic will find us equally difpofed to render full juftice to his op- 
ponents. Thus far however we may venture to fay, that the 
work before us is evidently a party production, and is there- 
fore to be read with fome degree of caution. ‘The iffue in this 
cafe, as in every other, ought to depend upon the evidence; 
and whether our author’s facts be correctly {tated or not, is not 
our province to determine. ' 

r. Plowden is an ardent, though we think not a confiit- 
ent, friend of liberty, (for he is extremely averfe to the abo- 
lition of the flave-trade); he however profefles to be equally the 
friend of order and of the Britifh conftitution. He execrates 
the vifionary and pernicious politics of Mr. Paine, which he 
thinks were indulged too long in an unmolefted circulation. 
The moft interefting part of his work is that which relates to 
the laft twelve months, and almoit the whole of this is dedi- 
cated to an examination into the origin and conduct of the 
French war. 

One of the firft pofitions on this fubje& which he endea- 
vours to eftablifh, is, that Holland was chiefly drawn imto the 
war by the perfuafion of the Britifh miniltry. 


‘ Lord Auckland, fays our author, was therefore directed “to af- 
fure their high mightineffes, that as the theatre of war was brought 
fo near to the confines of their republic, his majefty was both ready 
and determined to execute with the utmoft good faith the treaty of 
1788.° The States in their anfwer to this declaration from our court, 
profeffed the ftrongeft belief, that no hoftile intentions were con- 
ceived by any of the belligerent powers againft'them. The native 


_ phlegm of the Hollander begat, in the more peaceful and fteady, a 


real relu€tance to believe activity neceflary to fave their country : an 
infuperable hatred of the court party induced the more attive to 
diffem- 
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diffemble their expectancies of what they moft ardently withed, 
Hence the frequent obfervation, that we had officioufly forced their” 
high mightineffes even into a war of deferice, againft their own 
wifhes and inclinations. 
¢ It was now the determination of our cabinet to fupprefs no 
longer their approbation of the principles of the grand confederacy. 
But it was firft requifite to difpofe the nation to a proper acquief. 
cence in them. ‘The multitude oftener act from feeling than judg. 
ment : whom they hate, fear, or contemn, they eagerly perfecute, 


and are rarely delicate in the means, when they find the opportunity 
of fatiating their vengeance.’ 


The means employed to engage the Britifh nation, he afferts 


to have been ‘a falfe and pretended alarm of plots and fedis 
tion.” 


‘ If credit be given to the words and aétions of his majefty’s 
minifters, the political ftate of the kingdom, which depended upon . 
the vigilance and energy of their meafures, was at this time in the 
eonvulfed agonies of a mortal difeafe. Without any external hoftis 
lities either to make or refift, without the conviction or even accu- 
fation of any perfon for attempting to raife internal fedition or ins 
furrection, without the example of one pain, penalty or punifhment 
having been inflicted upon a perfon guilty of turbulence or rebel: 
lion, the minifters thought themfelves warranted in advifing his ma: 
jefty by proclamation to call out and embody the militia, and to 
eonvene the parliament (as in cafes of aétua] invafion and rebellion 
he is only enabled) at an earlier period than that to which it ftood 
prorogued. Bounties were offered to landfmen and feamen. Naval 
armaments were put into preparation in a!! the dock-yards ; the army 
was drawn into a focus round the metropolis : and the Tower was 
put into a pofture of defence.’ 


Our author is in general fevere upon Mr. Burke, and we 
think juftly fo, with refpect to ove moft unfound pofition, viz- 
that ‘ the paffions inftruct the reafon.? Remarking on the de< 
bate upon the Addrefs, he adds : 


‘ Mr: Burke, «whofe pafions on this as on fome other occafions 
infirudied his reafon, {poke for a confiderable length of time in his 
ufual philippic itrain againft France ; and concluded that the prefent — 
gueftion was not, whether an addrefs fhould be prefented to the 
throne, but whether there fhould be any throne at all. He threw 
out as ill-founded as it was.an ill-natured allufion to Catiline’s de- 
figns upon Rome. The difference of the prefent from the then fi- 
_ tuation of this nation, may have inverted Mr. Burke’s doétrine, and 
taught men’s rea/on to infirud their paffions. When they fhall im- 
partially have reviewed the refult of one year’s experiment in this 
fatal confederacy, their reafon will find conviction in the accom- 


plifhment 
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plifhment of thofe prediétions of Mr. Fox, to which their paffions 
formerly prevented them from affenting. Let them now faithfully 
caft up the current account of the year; let them labour to coun- 
terbalance in credit the black column of debtor of twenty millions ; 
let them weigh the advantages gairied over the enemy abroad, againft 
thofe we have ourfelves loft at home; let them Compare -the then 
flourifhing ftate of our commerte with the prefent diftreffed fitua- 
tion of our manufacturers ; let them contraft thé paft difcontents of 
the people with the government, and their clamours agairift the ne- 
ceflary contributions to its fupport, with their prefent melioration 
of their condition, and their readinéf3 to fubmit to the payment of 
nearly an additional milion of annual taxes. Let ther oppofe the 
arrogant refufal of our minifters to treat with the French about 
peace, to their vigour and exertions in fupporting the war. Let 
them look back at our vaunting threats to crufh by anticipation the 
power which the fatal experiment has incréafed and fortified. Let 
them compute the future by our paft loffes anc misfortunés ; let 
them caft up the fum total of our /ure miferies, diftreffés and dif- 
grace; let them calculate upon fair data, the improbability of at- 
taining the end of the war, which is the fubjection of France. Let 
them prove by unerring operations the impoffibility by any iffue of 
the war of compenfating this country for the wafte of blood, trea- 
fure and happinefs, even already facrificed to the ruinous and delufive 
objeét. And then let them learn to eftimate public men by the ef- 
fects their meafures produce upoh the country.’ 


Of the following facts we gave fomé intimation in our Res 
view of Public Affaits to our feventh.volume ; but Mr. Plow- 
’ den feems to have had more perfect information than was 
within our reach. : 

‘ In the courfe of the month, (January) Monf. Le Bfun, the French 
minifter for foreign affairs, made feveral attempts to open a negociation 
with our minifters, to preferve a good underftatiding and to prevent 
an open rupture betweert the two countries. Infttuctiors were giveri 
to M. de Chauvelin, and frefh agents were fent over with directions, 
to make any overtures and conéeffions that fhould bé found effectual 
to avert the miferies of a war. All proved ineffectual; for about 
the clofe of the month M. Le Bran madé a report to the con'véntiont 
on the ftate of affairs with Englarid. He faid that contrary winds 
had kept Baek the refult of the laft ftep taken by the executive 
council, which was ‘the fpecial commiffion given to M. Maret, to 
admit almoft of indefinite terms to preverit the war. He fpeaks 
flightingly of the naval armaments of England, and complains 
much of the alien anid affignat bills, as infraétions of the treaty of 
Commerce, whieh they had hitherto fcrupuloafly obferved, but 
from which they fhoyld.in futare hold themfelves releafed ; that they 
had accordingly direéted. their ambaffador to maké this reprefenta- 
CR. N. Arg. (X.) Fed. 1794. Oo tion 
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tion to lord Grenville. It is confidently reported that .M, | 
had it in his inftruétions unequivocally to offer.to our ir 
three points; firft, that the navigation of the Scheld fhould he givey 
up; fecondly, thatthe French troops fhould not approagh the Duteh 
territories within a given diftance; and that the decree of the 19th 
of November fhould be either altered or repealed. When the of. 
tenfible reafons for undertaking a war are thus previoufly r 

by the conceffion of the enemy, then none but the moft fufpicions 
motives can induce minifters to faerifice the peace, treafure, and 
welfare of the country to their fecret or wicked views. . A grea 
part of the month was taken up by the national convention in the 
trial of the unfortunate Louis. His impending fate deeply affeded 
the feelings of this whole nation. . Several expediepts and experi. 
ments were fuggefted in both houfes of parliament, for averting the 
fentence which ftemed doomed to be paffled upon hum; butmone 
were adopted, merely from the fear of writating the ferocious Jgeo- 
bins to an earlier and feverer fentence againft hims It would-baye 
been difficult to provoke the executive council of France moretha 
they at this time were at our conduct in pafling the.alien and aflig. 
nat bills, in increafing our armaments beth by land and fea, inte 
fuiing to negociate with their ambaflador, and above all, in -haughtily 
rejecting the propofals which they had humbled themfelves in mak- 
ing by their extraordinary envoy Maret.’ 


M. Maret, he adds, again returned from France’ with en- 
larged powers for negociating peace, and had feveral confer- 
ences with our miniflers, but they ‘ ftill rofe in their tene of 
difdainful rejeQion.’ .In the mean time, he obfetyes: » + 


‘ The agitated minds of the public were daily more and moreil- 
flamed by the moft terrifying accounts of domeftic infurreétionsand 
deep-laid plans to deftrey the conftitution.. The dwindled phalanx 
of oppofition was fo openly, fo grofsly and fo confidently abufed 
and calumniated, that to many their very names were fynoymays 
with the term of traitor and enemy : even in the very houfes of par- 
liament, prejudices, alarms, and fears, had operated upon many? 
conviction, that to difapprove of the war againit France was treafon 
to England; that to examine or enquire into the grounds of public 
meatiires, had almoft ceafed to be the conftitutional duty: of a fena- 
tor; and to divide with eppofition was but litde thort of rallying 
ander the ftandard of fedition and rebellion. Any fcheme againt 
the ftate, in which fuch able men as thofe who.compofed the oppo- 
fition had concurred, would have been truly alarming. The rank, 
talents, and refpectability ef the confpirators, had fuch been the cafe, 
were indiffoluble ties upon qninifters to drag them forth to the juftice 
of their offended country. - Now that the-fever of alarm-has abat- ' 
ed, and men are allowed to refieét upon the tendency of public 
mieafures, without incurring the fufpicion or guilt of fedition, it will 
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not fhock the loyalsy even of Mr. Burke to affert, that known aéts- 


of riot and infurretion muft make known fome criminal perpetra- 
tors of them, that confpiracies and treafons cannot be difcovered 
without the knowledge of the confpirator or traitor.’ 


Our author remarks, that the oppofition braved and bid defi- 
ance to their adverfaries, by a direct motion from Mr. Sheri- 
dan, * that all information on the fubje€& of fedition fhould be 
laid before the houfe ;’ and the rejection of the motion, all 
candid men muft allow gives fome colour to the following re- 


flexions: . | / 


‘ That minifters had purpofely raifed thefe alarms in order to fe- 
duce the nation into a war, which in cool reafon it would have re- 
probated, is ‘a fact perhaps at all times out of proof; in vain is it 
argued againft the feelings of interefted parties at the time, and will 
only gain impartial credit from a future unbiaffed review of the facts, 
which both parties now admit and varioufly reprefent, Certain it 
is, that no individual from that time to this has been profecuted for 
any act of riot or infurredtion, or for any rebellion or treafon that 
could have given rife to any danger, or that ought to have caufed 
any alarm in the courttry. The minifterial party admits the faét, 
but attributes it not to the want of guilt, but to the impropriety or 
danger of punifhing the criminal. The oppofition reft the innocence 
of the country upon this very pretended forbearance of government 
to punifh the culprit. This fpirit of forbearance, whether grounded 
on mildnefs, prudence, or policy, has not fince continued very ge- 
neral; for there is fcarcely a bookfeller connected with oppofition, 


that has not fince that time been profecuted for having fold the works » 


of Thomas Paine at fome time within the two years, during which 
they were {o generally circulated with impunity.’ 





‘ The minifter having fucceeded in plunging the nation into a 
war with France, by concealing from their fight beth the principle 
and the end propofed to be attained by it; his next concern was to 
{upprefs from their view the neceflary hardfhips that muft attend it. 
Accordingly, in opening his budget for the current year, he took; the 
average of the laft four years fuccefsful peace, as the foundation for 
his prefent eftimate ; prefumptuoufly flattering the nation with the 
delufive profpec of an increafing révenue, notwithftanding a ruinous 
war.’ . 

Of the traiterous correfpondence bill, Mr. Plowden re- 
marks, that ‘ no two of the law members agreed in their in- 


terpretation of the operation and effects of the different claufes;’ 
and concerning the fubfidy to Hanover he fays : 


‘ The king of Great Britain in future pays the troops which the 


eleftor of Hanover before maintained. The Britith treafury faving 
Oa during 
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during the fubfidy, to that of Hanover, the charges of all thie 
ftanding troops of the electorate which Great Britain takes into pay: 
there muft fomewhere have exifted an unaccountable rage for r 5 
ciating, that could fo ingenioufly have fpun out for two months 4 
treaty between the king of Great Britain and the elector of Hanover, 
by fifcal difficulties, diplomatic objections, or any other dilatory 


means whatever.’ 


On the verfatile politics of the confederated powers, ou 
author obferves : ; 


_¢ The peculiar misfortune of this war has been, that not one of 
the combined powers has ever candidly avowed the principles upon 
which they undertook it, or aéted on any emergency with the con. ' 
fiftency and uniforntity of a regular and honourable fyftem. This 
proclamation of the commander in chief in April, was little compa: 
tible with thofe of the commander in chief of the preceding month 
of July. Now the whole force of the combined armies was to ¢o- 
operate in re-eftablifhing that very conftitution, which they wer 
then’ pledged to abolifh and deftroy.’ 


The defe€tion of Dumourier’s army, he fays, was a ferious 
leflon to the confederated powers of the {pirit which pervaded 
the French republic. It thould have taught them, that an ex- 
ternal encmy but ferved to rally their divided interefts.’ After 
fome fevere ftrictures on the conduct of the parliament, Mr, 


Plowden terminates his account of their proceedings with this 
bold obfervation: ‘ Thus clofed the feflion of a parliament, 
convened upon the ftrength of faéts which are univerfally 
_known not to have exified.’ , 

The bill which was paffed in the Irifh houfe for preventing 
affemblies, convened for preparing or prefenting petitions, he 
feverely cenfures as diametrically contrary to the bill of rights, 
which afferts it as one of the deareft, and * the undoubted 
right of his majefty’s fubjeéts to petition the king or parlia 
ment for redrefs of any public or private grievance.’ 

Thus have we endeavoured to exhibit a fair analyfis of this 
publication, on which, for the reafons already aeel, we 
forbear to make any comments. pamnpoedent of the party 
fpirit which pervades this hiftory, it is both entertaining and 
interefting. ‘Ihe narratives of military tranfaCtions we.have 
forborne to extract, becaufe they are not very eafily detached 
from the body of the work, and becaufe they have been before 
our readers in a variety of forms. Inthe ftyle of Mr. Plow- 
den there is little to blame. — It is eafy and perfpicuous, 
without much either of ornament or the: affectation of it. 
There is alfo 4 confiderable fhare of legal knowledge difplayed 
wm the courfe of the avork. soi G , 
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| Stions of a@ Society for improving Medical and Chirurgi- 
To (Concluded from Vol. VII. New Arranges 


ment, p- 3 I 5.) 


ARIOUS circumftances, particularly the fatal illnefs of 
V one of our aflociates, have prevented us from offering to 
the public an account of the remaining papers of this valuabie 
colleétion; a colleétion which, from an event which the me- 
dical world will long and fincerely lament, the death of its 
principal fupporter, will not probably now receive any addi- 
tion. Such is the painful end of human expeétations! We 
look up for inftruétion, for additions to the ftock of interefting 
and ufeful knowledge, to the hand that already trembles from 
weaknefs, to the mind ready to quit its corporeal tenement. 
We look up in vain: it efcapes, like the fummer cloud, and 
leads us to refleét that, like it, all muft pafs away in turn.— 
But to moralize is not our prefent duty. ‘The tranfitory ftate 
of human life and human enjoyments is prefled, by various 
interefting circumftances, on-our minds; we mutt, however, 
break the chain, and continue, while we can, in our weil-intend- 
ed, and we hope not wholly ufelefs, employment. 

Art. X. A Cafe of Paralyfis of the Mufcles of Deglutition, 
cured by an artificial Mode of conveying Food and Medicines 
into the Stomach. By John Hunter, Efg. F.R.S. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, and Surgeon General to the Ar- 
my.—-The cafe was a paralyfis from the brain, and food was 
introduced into the ftomach through a flexible tube. With the 
food medicines were alfo injected ; and the valerian, in large 
dotes, afterwards flour of muftard, were evidently ufeful. The 
particular apparatus employed is not defcribed very intelli- 
gibly; but acommon invention, when the intended defign is 
underftood, can fupply a proper tube for the purpofe. Mr. 
Hunter confiders the aét of fwallowing as confifting of two 
diflin@ procefles, the pafling of the food into the pharynx, 
and propelling it through the cefophagus into the itomach. 
Lhis is not a very correét view, for the whole confifts in the 
contraction of the fpace behind. the food, which propels it 
through the throat, and through the cefophagus, while the 
fucceflive contraétions continue the impulfe. It is a more cor- 
sect and a more fimple view to confider the cefophagus as the 
Continuation of the ftomach, the pharynx of the cefophacus, 
and the fauces of the pharynx. The procefs is then the fame. 
Digeftion may certainly take place in the ecfophagus; and by 
confining the emetic to this tube, an inverted aétion may take 
place i it, without any correfponding affection of the ita. - 
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Art. XI. Of a remarkable Deviation from the natural Stra 
ture in the urinary Bladder and Organs of Generation of , 
Male. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. F.R.S. and Phyfician 
St. George’s Hofpital.—This fubje& we cannot enlarge op; 
it is only neceflary to fay, the pelvis was anteriorly deficient ; 

that there was no urinary dladder, and that the uterus, as wel, 
as the vafa deferentia, and the opening from the veficule fe, 
minales, opened in-diftin€t orifices, at the lower part of thé 
abdomen. A fimilar inftance occurs in the Edinburgh Med. 
cal Eflays, vol. iii. art. 14.— Another perfon, equally defec. 
tive, is ftill alive, and a native of Cologne. The fubje& of 
the prefent article was for many years an itinerant, {hort in 
ftature, rather large in bulk, and fomewhat effeminate ina 

pearance.—His perfon will probably be recollected by ‘many 
of our readers, and they may have éxamined the external ap 

pearances. . 9 

Art. XII. A Cafe of Emphyfema, not proceeding from lo. 
cal Injury. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. F.R.S.  Phyficiaa 
to St. George’s Hofpital.— The cafe is peculiar, but not fin | 

‘gular. The aireffufed was combined with water 5 nor wasit 
connected with any putrefactive procefs, or with any ijury, 
either in the inteftines or lungs. Dr. Baillie thinks that th 
fmaller veflels may fecrete air, as well as milk or bile from the © 
blood. We may as well fuppofe that they will fecrete th — 
electrical or magnetic fluids. Dr. Baillie ought to have known, | 
it was long fince fuppofed that fecretion only changed the blood 
in appearance, and {tagnation in the follicles altered its com 
fiftence. Later experiments have ftrongly fupported the idea 
for the principal parts of the blood are found in the fecreted 
fluids. Befides, the power of fecreting a fluid, differing f 
effentially in quality, ought not to be admitted without fa- 
ther and more decifive evidence. A more obvious jdea, as well 
as a more natural one, equally applicable to the appearances 
in fifh, in animals, and in man, is the following. We know 
that air is confined in the blood, that fome portion is ready to 
efcape, when the preflure is taken off, and that; in different 
fecreted fluids, the air is retained with different force. As 
we know then that, in peculiay circumftances, the air_ more 
éafily regains its form, we may fuppofe, whatever thefe cif 
* cumftances be, that their influence may océafionally bei 
creafed, and that, in the mucus, or other fluids, the air may 
be fometimes ready to efcape, only in removing the preffure. 
‘Thus, without introducing any new idea or new proces, we 
may fee that air may occafiorially be found in the cavities. In 
the prefent inflance, it may have efcaped from the watet, bit 


it was not found in the lungs, though there was water in th¢ 


cheit. 
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“Art. XII. A Cafe of unufual Formation in a Part of the 


Brain. By Mr. A. Carlifle; communicated by Dr. Baillie, 
—In this cafe there wasa yery important alteration in the 
fruéture of the brain, without any defect in the intellef&tual 
faculties. Mr, Carlifle, however, is not corre&t in Rayings 
that if thefe appearances had oceurred in mania, the difeafe 
would have been attributed to them. In reality, thofe who 
have traced mental affe@tions in the organization of the body, 
have found them only conneéted with one general change in 


‘the whole mafs of the brain, fome caufe producing general 


preflure, or any obftacle to nervous communication through 
the whole organ. The mere animal fun&tions may be carried 
on with all thefe difhculties, | ) 
Art. XIV. Hiftory of a fatal Hamorrhage from a Lacera, 
tion of the Fallopian Tube, in a Cafe of an Extra-uterine 
Foetus. By John Clarke, M.D. Phyfician to the General 
Lying-in Hofpital in Store-{treet, and to the Afylum for Fe- 
male Orphans.— Thijs cafe adds farther evidence of the*foetus 
being derived from the ovarium,. and pafling through the Fal- 
lopian tube. It was not, however, an embryg of more than 
{even weeks; and we may be furprifed that a bulk fo fmal] 
fhould lacerate a tube otherwife capable of fo great diftention. 
The caufe was unfulpected, as the woman was fubjeé to bi- 
lious colics, and thought this an attack of the fame kind, 
Some part of the account of the diffection we fhall felet, 


‘ More of the coagulated blood being removed from the lacerated 
part, the thaggy veffels of the chorion immediately appeared, inter- 
iperfed with {malt coagula, and lying in contact with the internal 
{urface of the pouch formed by the Fallopian tube: thefe being fe- 
parated, and the chorion divided, the amnios fhewed itfelf, contain- 
ing a feetus perfeétly formed, of about fix or feven weeks growth, 
The Fallopian tube was pervious, both leading from the fimbriated 
extremity to the pouch containing the ovum, and from the pouch 
to the infide of the uterus, fo as to be capable of contzining a briftle, 
The diametey, or calibre of the tube between the fimbriz and the 
pouch, was rather larger than it js ufually found in the impregnated 
ftate. The right ovarium was the next object of examination, in 


which a large carpus luteum was found, occupyiag nearly half of 


the fubftance of the ovarium. 
* Laft of all the uterus was examined, This vifcus (as I have al- 


_ Yeady remarked) had a pulpy feel, and was larger than it is com- 





monly found in an unimpregnated ftate. Upon cutting it open, 
two things worthy of notice appeared. Firft, the whole of the cer- 


-vix was filled with that gelatinous matter which is not found except 


in the tate of pregnancy. Secondly, the whole of the body and 
fundus of the uterus was occupied by the membrana decidua, inta 
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the cavity of which the briftles inferted into the two Fallopian tubes 
penetrated” ©” 


Art. XV. Some Obfervations on the loofe Cartilages found 
in Joints, and moft common) met with in that of the : 
By Everard Home, Efq. FR. S. and Affiftant Surgeon to. 
St. George’s Hofpital. te Home, in this little effay, fup. 
ports Mr. Hunter’s opinion, that the loofe caftilaged fourd 
in the joints, are owing to coagula of effuféd blood, which, 
preferving the living principle, become vafcular, and affume 
the appearauce and ftructure of the ‘part with which it was 
conneétéed. "Whatever becomes of the original opinion, its in- 
troduétion on this occafion was unneceflary. The fhell of an 
oyfter may as well be fuppofed to poffefs the living principles, 
as, on various occafions, little round bodies, of the nature of 
the fhell, appear to’ ftud the internal furface, and thefe are 
fometimes broken off. The fact is, ‘that Nature i fometimes 
erroneous in her operations, and produces irregular bone, and 
irregular cartilage, in different fituations. The moft interett- 
ing part of this paper is the defcription of the ftate of the hu- 
merus, where it had been broken, without any union of the 
bones for fome'years. It fhows the procefs by which nature 
attempted to form a new joint; and thofe who have feen the 
éxuberant offification in cafes of callus, will not be furprifed 
at the exuberance of cartilage i in the prefent inftance, 


‘ The arm was carefully diffeéted, to examine the ftate of the 
fractured parts, between which’there was no callus, but a large bag 
filled with a glary fluid, refembling fynovia. The internal furfacd 
of this bag was fmooth, like a capfular ligament, aud its attachment 
to the bones was df the fame kind: it adhered firmly to the furround- 
ing parts, which weré thickened end confolidated, rendefing it very 
ftrong.. The two ends of the bone ‘were adaptéd to each other, all 
the irregularities having been abforbed, and their furfaces weré of 
confiderable extent, from ‘the fra@ture being oblique the upper oné 
was flightly concave, or rather had two depreffionis; with a middle 
ridge; the lower one was fmaller and rountled, and was adapted to 
both conicavities, w hich received it in n the different motions : ‘ot the 
parts. 

‘ The furfaces of the bones fitted for motion were not completely 
covered with cartilage, but {tudded over with it, and the bone was 
expofed in the interitices; a’ number of projecting’parts, ‘covered 
with cartilage, grew out from the furfaces,  fome exceedingly {mall, 
others large. ‘From the edges of the bones and the ¢apfular liga- 
ments, ‘t thefe excrefcences were larger, pais: irregular in their 
fhape, broader in their attachmeitts, fofter in their texture, and fer 
Fated upon t the enrtng edge. 
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‘ Thirty or forty {mall fubftances, fimilar to thefe above men- 
tioned, were found loofe in the cavity, varying in fize from that of 
millet-feed to that of a barley-corn, of a roundifh form, and imooth 
on the furface ; the largeft of them were more flattened, and ferrated. 
Their hardnefs varied confiderably, fome of them being as foft as 
cartilage, others fo folid as not to be pierced by ancedle, Thole 
bodies muft have been originally attached, and broken off by the 


friction of the parts on one another.’ 


Art. XVI. An Attempt to improve the Evidence of Medi- 
cine. By George Fordyce, M. D. F. R.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, and Reader on the Practice of Phyfic 
jn London.—Dr. Fordyce’s object in this attempt, is to intra- 
duce a new method of obferving the progrefs of a difeafe and 
its varied appearances, together with every acceflory citcum- 
ftance that. may contribute to elucidate it. ‘This we cannot 
abridge without the author’s tables; but the plan meets with 
our full and unreferved approbation. ‘The fpecimen of medi- 
cal topography, containing an account of London, according 
to which each practitioner is advifed to prefix an account of 
the fituation of the town in which he practifes, is full, and, 
though it fometimes excited a fmile, and is certainly much too 
copious, deferves attention. At the end, Dr. Fordyce enforces 
the ufe of the bark in pure eryfipelatous inflammations, wit)- 
out mixture of phlegmon, and where there is no increafed fe- 
cretion, But his opinions on this fubject are now generally 
known and frequently followed. | 

Art. XVII. Obfervations, and Heads of Inquiry on Canise 


-Madnefs, drawn from the Cafes.and Materials collected by the 


Society refpecting that difeafe. By John Hunter, M.D. 
F.R.S. and Phyficiantothe Army. At the Defire of the So- 
ciety.—The abftra&t of the various communications on the fub- 
ject of hydrophobia is very judicious, and we would recommend 
the plan of giving fuch abridged accounts to the editors of the 
different medical eflays, who continue to repeat accounts of cafes, 
from which we can poflibly derive neither new information nor 
inftruction. While, however, we fay fo much, it muft be 
added, that very few parts of this Effay required any particu- 
lar communications; and this we can affert with confidence, 
as we have had for fee time in our poffeffion, an Effay on 
Hydrophobia, compiled fifteen years fince, in which almoft 
the whole fubftance of this article may be found. If we re- 


_ collect rightly, Sauvage’s Effai fur Ja Rage contains the prin- 


cipal and moft important pofitions. But, as the one is not 
before the public, and the other is little known, we thall ex- 
tract a few interefting circum{tances from the Effay before us. 
{he hydrophobia ieems not to have been obferved till with- 
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ina fhort period. before the age of Ariftotle, and feveral cir. 
¢amftances are adduced, which render it probable that it is 
communicated by infection only. —All animals are infe@ted by 
3t's but man is lefs liable than many others, for nat above one 
in fifteen, bitten by'a dog really mad, is affected; and per- 
haps not more than one of ten dogs, reputed to be mad, are 
fo.—The account of the effects of the po'fon on dogs is very 
important, and deferves particular attention. It ought to be 
generally known. | : 


‘ Of the Symptoms of the Difeafe in the Dog Kind. 

* Froth the above confiderations we are naturally ledto an invef. 
tigation of the difeafe as it fhews itfelf in dogs, in order that it may 
be known early, and with certainty, and prevented from fpreading, 
by thé confinement or death of the animal. ‘ 

‘ Dogs fuffer a change in their natural manners, and become dull 
and heavy. They grow peevifh and fnappifh, and are eafily offend. 
ed. They rather take offence at fuch things as come acrofs them, 
than run in fearch of objeéts to attack them; yet they are more apt 
to quarrel with ftrange dogs, and to run after fuch domeftic animals 
as they have been uled to hunt, as fowls and hogs. In this ftate 
the dog ftill minds the call of his mafter, and can be reftrained by 
him; but, as the difeafe advances, he difregards him, appears not 
to know him, and will bité him if he is near him. It is probably 
about this period of the difeafe, when his recollection of ferfons is 
nearly obliterated, that he ftrays from home, and follows any path 
or road he happens to meet.with, feemingly without purpofe or de- 
fign. In thig ftate he only bites or fnaps at fuch animals as come 
‘in his way, giving apparently but little attention to external objects, 

fo that it is eafy to avoid him. If he be confined in this advanced 
ftage of the difeafe, he bites and gnaws every thing near him; is 
furious for a moment when approached; and his. chops are covered 
with tough frothy faliva. With thefe fymptoms he foon expires. 
Before death there are fivellings about the throat, and alfo of the 
tongue in fome cafes.» He’ can fwallow. both folids and liquids du- 
sing the whole difeafe, and readily eats what is offered him. He has 
no fear of water, for he never avoids it. It is faid that dogs know, 
and avoid by inftinét, one that is mad; and there appears fome 
' foundation for this opinion: for dogs of fuperior courage and 
ftrength have been known to run, after*the firft encounter, from 

hofé that are mad, as if ftruck with horror. : 

 “ © There is probably fome variety in the difeafe, as it fhews, itfelf 
in dogs; one out of twelve or fifteen that were bit and all died, had 
no marks of wildnefs or fury about him, never offered violence to 
” dny thing nedr him, and expreffed pleafure at’ the fight of his maf- 
ter, by fhaking his tail, a little before he-dfEd. 

 *'¢ The progrefs of the difeafe in the dog is, in.genéral, very uni 
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form, yet it would appear to admit of exacerbations and remiffions 
‘1 fome degree; for a dog, after leaving horne, will return agains 
and, after being enraged at his mafter, will become fubmiflive. 

‘ There is no circumftance that contributes more to fpréad the dif- 
eafe, than the difpofition which the dog hag to leave home, and wander - 
about; and, on this account, all ftray dogs fhould be approached 
with caution, and never with familiatity. It is a remark. deferving 
the moft ferious attention, that, in a large proportion of the cafes 
collected by the Society, the infection was communicated by takifig 
familiar notice of ftrange dogs.’ | 


There is no inftance of the true hydrophobia appearing with- 
out infetion. In fome fuppofed cafes it may have occurre 
without the recolleCtion of the patient; and in others, differ- 
ent difeafes may have been miftaken for it. The real difeafe 
is not characterized by the difficulty of {wallowing liquids : it 
is not even an eflential fymptom. The hydrophobia generally 
comes on in about forty days after the bite: it is faid to have 
been protracted to feventeen months. DiffeCtions afford little 
information, and the Society add nothing to what is. already 
known, refpeCting the prevention and cure, | 
* Art. XVUI. Some Obfervations on Ulcers. By Everard 
Home, Efq. F.R.S. Affiftant Surgeon to. St. George’s Hof 
pital—_Mr. Home confineshis obfervations to thofe fores which 
are of no {pecific nature, but from weaknefs, indolence, and 
Jong habit, have no difpofition to fkin. Among the new fub- 
ftances tried, which did not fucceed, he mentions plaifter, of 
Paris, which he expe€ted would forma cruft, tefembling iti 
effe& a fcab. Among the vegetables caffava root, in powder, 
was found ufeful; but the principal advantages were derived 
from powdered rhubarb, or from ‘columba root; the former is 
moft efficacious, and one inconvenience attends the latter, that 
the granulations produced commonly rife above the level of 
the vy It is furprifing that Mr. Honie fhould not have tried 
myrrh, : Tt Pe | 
_ As we cannot give the account of the effects of the rhu- 
barb in fhorter words than his own, we fhall conclude this laft 
paper and our article with his defcription. 

* When the rhubarb is firft applied, the fore is commonly more 
painful than it was before, and the whole furface becomes of an 
uniform red colour. In foul ulcers, where the matter is principally 
compofed of coagulable lymph, adhering tothe furface, 2.change is 
produced in the difcharge; it becomes more like trae pus, which 
feperates from the furface, and expofes the granulations to our view. 
“In fores where the granulatiors are large, {pongy, and femitranf- 
parent, under this treatment they become fmall, firm, very pointed, 
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at the furface, wad of a florid colour; they a are alfo fenfible to the: 
touch, making the fore extremely tender. | 

‘ The pesthieen, as {gon as they have rifen to the level of the . 
fkin, sie to. have a ftop put to their growth ; and thofe that are 
next to the furrounding cutis lofe their irregular pointed appearance, 
become fmooth, fhining, and of a more florid colour than the reft 
of the fore. In this way a margin is formed, about one-eighth of 
an inch broad, which is afterwards covered by a cuticle, contra@-. 
ing the fize of the fore; and this procefs goes on till the whole is 
fkinned over. ’ 

¢ This circumftance of the granulations becoming ftationary when 
arrived at the level of the fkin, is fo general an effect, that in an 
hundred cafes, many of thefe fores nearly equal to fix inches fquare, 
no one inftance to the contrary has occurred. 

“When the fore is beginning to heal, or has in part fkinned over, 

wder adheres firmly to the edges, and fometimes to the furface 

of ofits granulations, forming a cruft over thefe parts. This fhould 
be carefully removed at each drefling, as it confines the matter, 
which is often productive of mifchief, ‘and always retards the pro- 
grefs of the cure.’ 





The Englifh Anthology. Volume the Firff. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 
Egertons. 1793. 
WHEN any production has attained fufficient celebrity to 


outlive the fhort period of temporary publications, and 
to be thrown into the common ftock of literature, it is won- 
derful in how many forms it afterwards meets the public eye. _ 
We find it in compendiums, felections, and collections. It is 
arranged, biogtaphically, chronologically, hiftorically—Some- 
times its beauties, and fometimes its faults are extracted for 
the purpofe of criticilm. It is mixed up in mifcellanies, and 
dealt out in quotations. One author produces the beginning, 
and another the end, as worthy of prefervation. Bulky writ- 
ers, contracting their fize, like the devils in Milton’s Pande- 


- monium}; fometimes, under the title of e/Jence, or e/prit, fhrink 


into a dhivdecinio ¢ ; and again, fmall produtions {welled into 
importance by a profufion of notes, critiques, and obferva- 
tions, become a kind of nucleus, round which gathers an im- 
menfe: quantity of extraneous matter.—They folicit the no; 


‘tice of the public, fometimes by means of a new reading, and 


fometimes of a frefh type: their morality is extracted to make 
a part of one collection, and their anecdotes to furnifh matter 
for another. By fome they are cut down to {chool-books, and 
prefent themfelves in ancient garb, and quaker-like attire ;.and 
by others they are fpread out into all the luxury of typogra: 
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phical elegance, by the joint labours of the printer and the en- 
eraver. In fhort, every admired piece is, like a beautiful fta- 
tue placed in the midft of a ftar of walks; it is approached by 
a number of avenues in all directions, and prefents itfelf in 
every poflible variety of attitude. —The particular point of view 
in which the collection before us is to be confidered, is that of 
a chronological feries of Englith poetry, from nearly the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth century to the prefent time. It is to 
be comprifed in three volumes ; the firft of which only is now 
publithed. It begins with a piece of fir Fhomas“Wyatt’s, 
and ends with a fonnet from Edwards’ Canons of Criticifm. 
The editor affures us, ‘ that there is fcarce a fingle poet of any 
eminence or merit who has not contributed generally his beft, 
and in fome cafes his only production, and that-no publica- 
tion ever comprehended fuch a number and variety of excel- 
lent poems.’ From fuch 2 long and bright period of Englith 
literature, it.is very eafy to collect excellent poems ; the felec- 
tion is all the dificulty.. It appears to us that there were two 
plans which — have been followed; the one to arrange 
chronologically {pecimens: of all thofe {maller poets which are 
not much read, nor often met with; but whofe names, like 
that of the duke of Dorfet, are connected with the literary 
hiftory of the times, and who have produced fome pieces teo 
good to be loft; and this would better have anfwered the title 
of an Anthologia. —The other, to carry down a feries of Eng- 
lith poetry, from the time when its genius firft began to ex- 
pand, with critical remarks on the progrefs of the art, the 
radual refinement of tafte and language, and the character- 
iltic differences belonging to each period. The former would 
have been to prefent the lovers of poetry with an interefting 
collection.—The latter to have executed an important work; 
but to give large extraéts from Dryden, Prior, ee and fuch 
authors as every man can reach down from the fhelves of his 
own library, is only making a book. 

With regard to the choice of authors we fhall criticife it the 
lefs, as no two perfons would probably agree in the admiffion 
or rejection of fuch a number; but there are fome about whom 
we fhould have fuppofed there would have been no doubt. 
—The author of Gondibert, for inftance, is furely better 
worth noticing than Dr. King, or many others that are no- 
ticed. Garth has no place here, as it fhould feem by the Pre- 
face from not poffefling the dates of his birth and death; but 
the time when he wrote is fufficiently known, and that is the 
only circumftance of importance. It is not the birth of the 
man, but the birth of his works which is the true date to be 
fought after. Nothing of Somerville’s (the elegant author of 
the Chace) is inferted, for the fame reafon. Ot Wilmot, earl 
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of Rochefter, a trifling fong, of very. indifferent thought. 
expreflion, is given, inftead of his Poem on Nothing, whit 
has, beyond ali comparifon, more celebrity.', The Colleéion, 
to have gratified curiofity, fhould have begun earlier; and 
as to the concluding volumes, it will be impoflible they tho 
contain all who rank as high in merit as do the loweft of thofe 
who are-here quoted. It is but juftice to obferve the eleganc, 
and beauty, as well as the accuracy of this publication. The 
following.piece of Charles Cotton’s, as being not very genera 
ly read; may, perhaps, be acceptable to our readers ; 


‘EVENING QUATRAINS, 


© The day’s grown old, the fainting fun 
- Has but alittle way to run ; 

And yet his fteeds, with all his fkill, 

Scarce hug the chariot down the hill. 


With labour fpent, and thirft oppreft, 
Whilft they ftrain hard to gain the weft, 
From fetlock hot drops melted light, 
Which “ turn” to meteorsin the night. 


The fhadows now fo long do grow, 

“That brambles like tall cedars fhow, 
Mole-hills feem mountains, and the ant 
Appears a monftrous elephant. 


A very little little flock 

Shades thrice the ground that it would ftock; 
Whilft the {mall {tripling following them, 
Appears a mighty Polypheme. 


/ 


Thefe being brought into the fold, 
And by the thrifty mafter told, 

He thinks his wages are well paid, 
Since none are either loft or ftray’d. 


Now lowing herds are each-where heard, 
Chains rattle in the villains yard, 

The cart’s on tayl fet down to rett, 
Bearing on high the cuckolds creft. 


The hedge is ftript, the clothes brought in, 

Nought’s left without fhould be within, 

The bees are hiv’d, and hum their charm, 
* Whilft every houfe does feem a fwarm. 


Thecock now to the rooft is preft, 
For he muft call up all the reft ; 
The fow’s-faft pegg’d within the fty, 
To ftilt her {queaking progeny. 
3 Each 
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Each one has had his fupping mefs, we! 
The cheefe.is put into the prefs ; 


The pans and bowls clean fcalded all, 
Rear’d up againft the milk-houfe wall. 


And now on benches all are fat 
In the cool air-to fit and chat, 
Till Pheebus, dipping in the weft, 
- Shall lead the world the way to reft.’ 








hilolophical and Literary Effays. By Dr. Gregory of Edinb. 
Poilsee (Concluded from Vol. VIII. p. 386.) ’ 


J a former Review, we fully pointed out the grounds upon. 
which. Dr. Gregory intended to eftablifh his demonftration 
on the falfity of the doétrine of neceflity. The means which 
he fuppofed indifpenfibly neceffary to be purfued in the invef- 
tigation ; the caufes that had retarded its progrefs; and the 
circumftances that were to be obviated before it could be un- 
dertaken with any chance of fuccefs, were alfo examined with 
a confiderable degree of minutenefs and attention, 

At prefent we fhall, therefore, come’ directly to the confi- 
deration of the accuracy and completenefs of the doCtor’s der 
monitration. , 

Dr. Gregory begins his Effay by fuppofing that none of the 
relations that have ever, claimed the attention of mankind, has 
been more generally believed to bear a clofer refemblance or 
more ftriking affinity to that of caufe and effect in phyfics, 
than the obvious and well-known relation between the common 
and voluntary determinations and actions of men, and the 
motives or principles of action to which they are referred; 
and from which, in fome degree, they are fuppofed to pro- 
ceed: yet there are none which the vulgar diftinguifh more 
readily and uniformly, in point of thought at leaft, however 
they may exprefs them in words; or any that philofophers 
have with more induftry and fuccefs attempted to confound. 
The popular perfuafion of the liberty of human aétions, in 
Dr. Gregory’s opinion, implies a conviction, that there is an 
important and well-known difference between thofe two rela- 
tions. : 

The dogtrine of neceflity, according to our author, implies 
and confifts in the perfuafion, that the two relations are either 
intirely or very nearly the fame. 

After this he remarks, that the true meaning of the former 
has been much mifconceived by many philofophers, as it by 
no means fignifies, that no relation takes place between mo- 
tives and the determinations and actions of men; but confifts 
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in the belicf that there is in man, befides the motives of hig 
voluntary determinations and a€tions, another principle of 
change and activity, a certain independent, felf-governj 
felf-determining power, which he can exert according to hig 
own difcretian, by acting in conformity to motives in oppofis 
tion to motives, or without any motives at all: while on the 
contrary, it is certain that there is no fuch power in inanimate 
bodies, but that every change occurring in them, muft be 
purely an effect of fome caufe in confequence of which it 
comes to pafs, probably neceflarily, at leaft certainly and ines 
vitably. 

The latter do&trine fuppofes, that whatever other differences 
there may be between the relation of motive and aétion, and 
that of phyfical caufe and effe&t, there is at leaft no fuch in. 
dependent principle of change and a€tivity, or felf-governin 
power, in living perfons, any more than in lifelefs bodies ; an 
that all our determinations and actions come to pafs in confe- 
quenes of the motives applied, as purely, certainly, and irrefift- 
ibly on the part of the perfon, as phyfical effeéts in confe- 
quence of the application of their refpective caufes. 

This, even by the neceffarian, in the doctor’s opinion, muft 
be. allowed to be a clear and accurate account of the different 
do&trines. As clear however as it may feem to the author, it 
will probably be objected to by his opponents. 

Dr. Gregory thinks it a truth that never was or ever can be 
doubted or denied by any man of ‘fenfe, that an evident and 
undoubted relation exifts between the a€tions of men and their 
appetites, paffions, defires, averfions, judgments of right and 
wrong, expedient and inexpedient, and generally in whatever 
are regarded as motives or principles of action. 

This pofition is further illuftrated by feveral pertinent and 
familiar inftances, which difplay the author’s ingenuity.—Itis, ins 
deed, obvious that there is an intimate relation between the mo- 
tives and actions of men, and that it has a ftrong refemblance td 
that of caufe and effect in phyfics, as well as that of agent 
and action, from the language we commonly employ in {peak 
ing of thefe relations, being chiefly formed on thefe analo- 
gies. Experience, in the author’s opinion, proves, that afl 
analogy fo generally believed, is by no means vifiorfary, but 
real and fatisfactory. 

The doétor feems to think it evident, that, if mankind had 
really conceived, as fome of their expreflions appear’ to implys 
that their motives were the caufes of their volitions and ac- 
tions, in the fame fenfe of the term ‘can/e that it has in phy- 
fics; the doétrine of neceflity would have been the common 
‘and popular perfuafion, though a falfe one, and which might 


have been confuted by the philofopher; yet mo other a 
ave 
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have prevailed among men not acquainted with good reafon- 
ing, &c.—In illuftrating this point ftill further, Dr. Gregory 
pertinently obferves, that mankind have never regarded belief 
as a voluntary act of the mind, or as one depending on the 
power, choice, or difcretion of the perfon believing. Differ- 
ent circumftances of affe€tion or. paflion may make it highly 
agreeable to believe or difbelieve, contrary to the proper evi- 
dence of the matter in queftion. But we feel it impoflible to 
do fo. Nay even with the ftrongeft inclination to deceive 
ourfelves, we become confcious that we cannot do it, if we 
but attend to the evidence. ‘The relation, however, between 
evidence or proof of various kinds, and the aét or ftate of 
mind which is called\belief, is manifeftly very different from 
that of motive and action, and from that of caufe and effect 
in phyfics; yet it has a great refemblance to both; between 
which, however, the author thinks, there is ftill a greater 
diference than between either of them, and the relation of 
evidence, by which all belief is regulated; independently of 
the choice or determination of the perfon believing. 

Mankind have certainly found it extremely difficult to point 
out any circumitance of difcrimination between the relation of 
phyfical caufe and that of motive, yet they have conftantly 
confidered them different. On this fubje&, the author’s rea- 
foning feems to be plain and fatisfactory : 


‘ The obvious circumftance of diftinction or fuppofed difference 
between them, which every perfon is ready to point out at once, 
when he firft hears of the queftion, to wit, that in the relation of 
motive and action, the perfon has the power of aéting or not aét- 
ing as he pleafes or choofes, or according to the determinations of 
his will; whereas, in the relation of caufe and effeét, the body has 
no fuch will, power, choice, or liberty, but inevitably undergoes 
the change correfponding to the caufe applied, is by no means fatis- 
fattory to thofe philofophers who have thought fit to erect themfelves 
into a tribunal of higher authority than the voice of nature, or the 
common fenfe of mankind. Nay, though for.my own part I re- 
gard the general and irrefiftible conviction of mankind, with refpeét 
to fuch a difference, as fatisfa@tory and decifive evidence as to the 
general point at iffue; yet I think it muft in candour be owned, 
that it is by no means a fufficient anfwer to the arguments of thofe 
philofophers who hold a different opinion, founded on the ftriking 
refemblance or analogy between the two relations in gueftion. And 
thefe arguments, which appear fo plaufible, and have been fo-con- 
fidently maintained, I think’can be anfwered completely, and in a 
manner ftriétly philofophical, only by fhewing, that the two rela- 
tions in queftion are not precifely the fame, by pointing out fome 
or all of the differences between them, and by: proving that thefe 
differences are fuch as necefjarily imply the prefence and very fie- 
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quent exertion of a felf-governing or felf-determining power, fysf 
as the vulgar have fuppofed, in living perfons, and notin inanimate 
bodies. For no philoiophers affert, that, in confequence of the in. 
fluence of motives, menare, in ordinary cafes, conftrained or com. 
pelled to aé, againft their will, but only that their will itfelf js jp. 
fiuenced by the motives applied; or, in other words, that accord 
to the philofophical hypothefis of the famenefs of the relation of caufe 
and that of motive, every volition or voluntary determination of a 
perfon is truly an effec of the motive, or combination of motives, 
to which it is referred, as much as motion in a billiard-ball is the 
effe& of impulfe, and in the fame fenfe of the term ¢fe@ in which 
it is ufed in phyfics, in {peaking of the chanzes which occur in ina. 
nimate matter, and of the relation of thefe changes to what are called 
the caufes of them.’ 


Several philofophers, in Dr. Gregory’s opinion, have ven 
tured to affert that mankind have always been in their thoughts 
and aétions, as much convinced of the doétrine of neceflityy 
as philofophers themfelves are, and differ only in the manner 
of exprefling their thoughts. Some have gone even farther, 
and contended, that there is no greater abfurdity than theno- 
tion ef philofophical liberty. . 

The doétor, however, is perfectly convinced, both from 
careful reflection upon his own thoughts, and the examination 
of other people refpeting theirs, that the do€trine of necef- 
fity, even as explained and aflerted in the reconciling projef of 
Mr. Hume, is intirely repugnant not only in words, but alfo 
in thought and principle, to the natural fuggeftions of the 
human faculties, and to the general and irrefiftible conviction 
of mankind.—And he contends {till farther, that Mr. Hume 
feems himfelf fenfible of a difference, both in words and 
thought, between the affertors of neceflity, and the vulgar, 
refpecting the relation of motive and action. This leads 
him to the confideration of. the laboured explanation that 
Mr. Hume has attempted of this fubje&t, on his own princi- 

tes. This he thinks contains many of the firft principles of 
a fyftem of falfe fcience; it is therefore only neceffary to ex- 
amine the parts more comue¢ted with the fubje& of his prefent 
Efflay.—In oppofition to the opinion of necefJary connetiiom, 
which has been ftrenuoufly contended for by Mr. Hume, the 
author’s reafoning is ftrong, perfpicuous, and convincing. 
He fuppofes that there is an evident ambiguity in the phrale 
itfelf. 

Dr. Gregory, in the next place, finds fault, and perhaps 
juttly, with thofe philofophers who have made the rerm and 
notion of cay/e to relate to mere exiftence : he thinks it ftands 
in need.of ‘much explanation, that is, of an exact fpecifica- 
tion of the notion exprefled by it. ‘This circumftance has. 
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tertainly led to much confufion, not only in the reafonings of 

Mr. Hume, but in thofe of other philofophers; nor has our 

author’s hero, Dr. Reid, paid fufficient attention to this 
oint. 

Though the author cannot admit the opinions or reafonings 
of Mr.- Hume, refpeéting the nature of the relation between 
motives and actions, and the exact refemblance between it and 
the relation of caufe and effect in phyfics, nor allow the doc- 
trine of the neceflity of human actions as explained by him; 
yet he does him the honour of adopting one of the propofi- 
tions laid down in his Effay on Liberty and Neceflity, as the 
fundamental principle of his own reafonings on the fame fub- 
ject, viz. That; ‘ whatever definition we may give of liberty, 
we fhould be careful to obferve. two requifite circumftances : 
firft, that it be confiftent with plain matter of fa&; fecondly, 
that it be confiftent with itfelf. 

Dr. Gregory confeffes that he cannot find in the common 
notion of the liberty of human actions, either that inconfift- 
ence with plain matter of faét, or that inconfiftence with it. 
felf, which Mr. Hume fo confidently {peaks of. — Mr. Hume 
has certainly pointed out no fuch inconfiftence in this matter 5 
indeed he has fcarcely thought it worth his trouble to inquire, 
what the common notion of liberty is.—Thefe two circum- 
ftances, however, of inconfiftence with’ plain matter of faé, 
and inconfiftence with itfelf, Dr. Gregory thinks the very de- 
fects of the philofophical doétrine of the, neceflity of human 
actions, as generally fupported on the principle of their being 
the effects of motives, and as modified, explained, and af- 
ferted by Mr. Hume. ‘This is what the author propofes to 
demonfirate; and for undertaking it on mathematical princi- 
ples, he here introduces an apology, which however appears 
unneceffarily long : 


* Indeed I acknowledge no other difference in kind, whatever 
there be in extent and importance, between the mode of reafoning 
employed by fir Ifaac Newton in his Prinefpia, and that which 
is employed in the following fections, than that his is direét, mine 
indireét, or ad abfurdum. He reafons from principles that arejuft, 
by neceflary confequences, to inferences, which are and muft be 
true, and will readily be admitted by all who underttand them. [ © 
reafon from principles which I diftruft, but ftill by neceffary confe- 
quences, to conclufions, fome of which are fal/e, and others ad/urd, 
and none of which ought to be admitted ; and of courfe the principles 
from which they are derived muft be given up. This method, though 
hot always the moft eligible, is acknowledged to be of equal author- 
ity with the other in mathematical {cience, and is almoft as of- 
ten employed. It has even fome very important advantages in par- 
ticular cafes; asin the prefent: it precludes many difputes concern. 
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ing what fhould be affumed as firft principles or evident faéts; Taf 
tor nothing of that kind, but take the do@rine of neceflity either gs 
& ted by its moft zealousafiertors, or in any way that it can be ftated, 
without admitting that principle which mankind in general believe 
and which fo many philofophers have denied and from it, anda 
ew of the plaineft axioms of geometry, which no body does or cap, 
difpute, draw many inferences, fome of which are palpably’ abjimd, 
and others fo nctorioufly-fai/e, that:} believe few people will think it 
neceflary to. put them to the teft of experiment. But this, if re. 
quired, may eafily be done. 
¢ Nor muft it be thought:a fuperfuous labour to point out feverat 
fuch falfe or ab/urd inferences from the doctrine in queftion. Any 
one abfurdity, fairly demonitrated by neceflary-inferences from it, ig 
complete proof that the doétrine- is erroneous. But there may be various 
hypothetical modifications of or additions to the. fundamental pringit 
ple of the doctrine of neceflity,; and as the very. fame conclufions dé 
not foliow from all of them, and as:allof them are to be refuted, it 
iS neceflary to trace the confequences of each of them, by demon: 
ft-ative reafoning, to fone conclnfion that is either falfe or abfurds. 
aid from the peculiar nature ef the fubjeét-of the reafoning, it be: 
' ¢€omes necefiary to illuftrate particularly every fuch conclufion. 

, * Nor is it by any means fuperfluous, to confider. thofe neceffary 
inferences from the principle in. queftion which are only-fal/, but 
poflible, as well asthofe which are ab/urd and impoffible. The con- 
fideration of thofe that are only fa//e, ferves a very curious and even. 
important purpofe in this enquiry. It enables us to afcertain the 
nature of that deception, and confufion of thought, or rather of 
words; on this fubjeé, in which fo. many. ingenious: mem have been 
bewildered.’ 


The application of mathematical reafoning in proof of any 
thing belonging-to morals or relating to mind, appears extreme- 
Ty ridiculous and abfurd,. becaufe-there-is evidently fomething 
in mind that cannot be meafured ; Dr. Gregory therefore dil- 
elaims any, intention of applying it im this manners. he only 
employs it to difprove a particular theory ef fome of the pha- 
nomena of mind. ‘Fhe advantages that the imfrument, which 
eur author employs in this inveftigation, affords, are here 
itrongly inculcated and fully difplayed to our view; from 
which it is evident that.the do€tor has obligingly taken the 
matter out of the hands of both metaphyficians and the vul- 
gar, and placed it under the more refpectable care of the ma- 
thematician. Great advantage, he contend’, may be de 
rived from the ufe of diagrams and algebraical formule m 
mathematical reafoning, but {till he thinks that they are not 
eflential to it, nor to perfect demonftration. 

Dr. Gregory offers various reafons for not giving ftridt dee 
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Snitions of the terms ufed in his Effay; and afterwards.en- 


geavours to illuitrate a Sige meaning and application of 


the principal of them. ith ref pect to the terms motive and 
caufe, the former appears to him to have been fcarcely ever. 
employed with ambiguity orimpropriéty, while the latter has 
‘requently been ufed with ambiguity and uncertainty, and in 
various meanings. His obfervationson this peint are curious, 
and feem deferving of fome attention. As ufelefs.and unnece® 
{sry as Dr. Gregory has before thought definitions to be, in the 
prefent inftance, he has brought forward that which Ariftotle 
has given of a motive or final caufe. ‘That author defined his _ 
fourth caufe, which is the one in queftion.s To éy inxd, xa re 
dyxbo. The -propofition ema, Dr. Gireaaity conceives to have 
a generic meaning, In common with other propofitions, that 
of relation, and a {pecific one peculiar to itfelf, the particular 
kind of relation, that may be exprefled in Latin by ¢é or prop 
ter, and in Englifh by for. This he confiders fully confirmed 
by the fecond imperfect fentence, xa: to aya4o, We cannot 
help thinking with the author, that it would have been ex- 
tremely happy for feience, if all Ariftotle’s definitions had 
been of this plain and obvious kind. ‘The illuftrations of the 
term power are pertinent and exaét, and brought forward ine 
judicious manners but the obferwations on the inertia of minds 
and mind and body, are by no means ef equal value, nor fo 
perfect and fatisfactory.: from the novelty of the application 
of mathematical reafoning and algebraical notation in this 
inveltigation, the author finds it neceffary to explain the dif- 
ferent characters and fymbols which he employs. 

The three firft letters of the alphabet are ufed to denote in 
general the obvious effects and actions, by which unknowa 
caufes and motives are indicated and meafured. 

To denotein general the unknown caufes or motives, he 
makes ufe of the three final letters of the alphabet,as is com- 
monly done in algebra, to mark diftin@ly andconftantly what 
are known and unknown quantities. 

The algebraical fymbol for equality, =, is ufed in its com» 
mon acceptation. 

To denote the conjunétion, or exact cencurrence of caufes 
or motives, and of effects or actions ‘refpectively, the alge- 
braical fymbol for addition + is ufed. 

‘To denote the dire&t oppofition of motives or caufes, and 
vf actions or effects refpectively} the common algebraical 
{fymbol for fubtra€tion — is employed. 

To denote the combination of caufes or motives, and of ef- 
fects or actions refpectively, which’ neither exaétly concur, 
nor directly oppofe one as 5 the author employs an abridg- 
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ment of the well-known diagram for Newton’s firft corollary 
from the three laws of motion; thus XK. 


To denote the relation of confiant conjunélion, which appears 
to take place between caufe and effe& in phyfics, and which 
has been contended by Mr. Hume to fubfift alfo between mo. 
tive and action, the fymbol of three parallel lines = ,is ufed, 
Several other circumftances refpecting the mode of reafoning 
Ps be purfued are given; but we. cannot take notice of ‘them 

ere. 

After having clofely following Dr. Gregory through a great 
variety of preliminary matter, we come at lait to’ the chief 
 Maaagaiea which he means to prove; ref{pecting the difference 

etween the relation of motive and action, and that of caufe 
and effe&t in phyfics—The propofition and argument by which 
it is to be demonttrated, are {tated in the following manner: 


‘ There is in mind a certain independent felf-governing power, 
which there is not in body ; in confequence of which there isa 
difference between the relation of motive and action and that of caufe 
and effect in phyfics ; and by means of which a perfon, in all‘com- 
mon cafes, may, at his own difcretion, aét either according to or in 
oppofition to any motive, or combinction of motives, applied to 
him ; while body, in all cafes, irrefiftibly undergoes the change cor- 
refponding to the caufe, or combigation of caufes, applied toit. 

¢ To demonftrate this, I afiume the dire& contrary fuppofition 
with refpeét to mind, and fuppofe it to have no fuch felf-governing 
power, any more than body has; and that all our volitions, determi- 
nations, and a¢tions, come to pafs in confequence of the motives ap- 

lied to us, as irrefiftibly on our part as the changes or effects in 
body do from the zpplicaticn of phyfical caufes ; and trace the ne- 
ceflary confequences of this fuppofed inertia of mind, and influence 
of motives, to conclufions that are either falfe or abfurd, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

‘ The relation of motive and -@ien muf he either a conftant con- 
junétion, as that of caufe and effect in phyfics feems to be, or not 
a conftant conjunction, that is, an occafional and feparable conjunc 
tion. 

‘ If the relation of motive and aétion and that of caufé.and effet 
jn phyfics be a conftant conjunétion, the moft obvious and general 
neceflary coniequences of it mz/f? Le {uch as may be exprefled accu- 
rately by the following algebraical formule, or canons, of univel 
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X=A. 

Y =B. 
Z=C. 
X-+-- Y=mA +B. 
x — ¥saAaA ws. 

Y¥=AWN B.’ 
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This mode of meth ys being new, the author points out 
he manner in which the preceding formulz are to be read. 


‘ Ifa certain caufe or motive X is conftantly conjoined with a 
certain effect or action A, and if another caufe or motive Y is con- 
fiantly conjoined with a certain effect or action B, of the fame kind 
with the action or effect A, and if no other caufe or motive Z con- 
ftantly conjoined with a certain effe&t or aétion C, of the fame kind 
with A and B, interfere ; then when X and Y are applied at the fame 
tine to the fame fubje& or perfon, and direétly concur, the effe@ _ 
o: action confequent.upon them, or, in the language of the fyftem, 
conftantly conjoined with them, muf de A and B jointly, concurring 
o: added together, and more than either of them fingly, by the whole 
amount of the other: when X and.Y directly oppofe and countera& 
one another, the effect or action conftantly conjoined with them 
muft be A oppofed and counteraéted by B, and /c/s than either of 
them fingly by the whole amount of the other: and when X and Y, 
applied at the fame time to the fame fubject or perfon, neither 
directly concur, nor yet directly oppofe one another, they muff be 
conftantly conjoined with the effect or action A, combined with or 
modified by the effect or action B, and different from either A or B 
taken fingly. And the difference between the refult of fuch a com- 
bination of caufes or motives, and ‘that refult which would have 
taken place if only one of them had been applied, muff de equal to 
the full effeét of the other.’ 


Hence the author is led to conclude, that if * «—y=a, 
then y=d is feparated from its effet or ation; which is 
contrary to the principie: the fame he thinks equally clear 
with refpe& to the other two cafes, or canons, of x+y and 
y\\ *, if it be found or fuppofed that they are =a, inftead 


of = a+, or aN b.’ 
Upon the accuracy and juftnefs of this reafoning, the truth 


of the demonitration in queltion appears principally to de- 
pend : 


‘ This fimple but comprehenfive mode of reafoning, and the 
three canons which I have offered as the refult of it, { with to be 
carefully examined ; fer much depends upon them. If the reafon- 
ing is found to be unfatisfaétory, and the canons falfe, in thort, if any 
perfon of competent judgment can bona Ade refufe his aflent to ther, 
every argument founded upon them mutt of courfe go-for nothine. 
But if the reafoning is found to be juft, and the three canons be ac- 
mitted as neceflary inferences from the principle of imertia in the 
fubje& or perfon, and of conffant conjundtion of caufe and effec, 
motive and aétion, (which fuppofition of itfelf fully implies the iner- 
tra of the fubjeét), then every inftance of the exact concurrence, of 
the dire€t oppofition, or of the combination, of caufe and effect, or 
of motive and action, muft be admitted to have neceflarily the con- 
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fequence expreffed in the correfponding canon; and to dehy this, ¢ 
to reafon againft it, or to endeavour to affign a reafon why fuchig 
refult fhould not take place in any particular cafe, mutft be an abfyy. 
dity. For thofe three canons comprehend, and muft apply to, ev 
poflible cafe of the application of caufes or motives to the fame fyb. 
ject or perfon at the fame time, and that produce effeéts or ac, 
tions of the fame kind; which confequently cannot take place fepi- 
rately, or without in’erfering with one another. Nor can we con. 
ceive a fourth way in which caufes or motives conftantly conjoined 
with their effects or a¢tions, and having effetts or aétions of the fame 
kind, may be applied toa fubje& or perfon, any more than we can 
conceive a fourth dimenfion of body. 
¢ Let it be obferved too, that thofe three canons are of the nature 
of axioms. They are felf-evident neceffary truths, bearing that te. 
. lation to the notion of conftant conjunction, which the axioms of 
geometry bear to notion of quantity; and if the former notion, a5 
well as the latter, be admitted to be juft, they are axioms to all in. 
tents and purpoies.’ 


Though Dr. Gregory feems to be fully convinced of the 
juftnefs of this rezfoning, he proceeds to illuftrate and render 
it {till more intelligible by the addition of obvious, familiar, 
and appovie inflances. With this view he fuppofes that ei 
ther caufes and motives may be applied fingly, be conjoined, 
or may even be direétly oppofed by other caufes or. motives. 
Fach of thefe fuppofitions are alfo illuftrated with much inges 
nuity and acutene{s of obfervation. 

We mutt pafs over Dr. Gregory’s inftances from the ca 
nons, in mechanichal philofophy and chemiftry, as well as the 
{triking analogies of them, to be met with in vegetation, fen- 
dation, and belief. | 

From the doctrine of conftant conjunction of motive and 
ation, the author infers, that ‘if any caufe be applied toa 
body, in confequence of which it would move with a certain 
velocity in the direlion AB, and no other caufe be applied, 
which might either accelerate or retard its motion, or alter 
the direction of it, it will defcribe the line AB in a certain 
time. But if another caufe be at the fame time applied to the 
body, in confequence of which, if applied fingly, it would 
have moved in the direction A’C, with fuch a velocity as to 
defcribe AC in the fame time that it would defcribe A Bin 
confequence of the other caufe; then, as fir Ifaac Newton has 
proved, it will, nay it mu/? move in the diretion A D, and 
defcribe the whole diagonal A D, in the fame time that it 
would have defcribed either AB or AC feparafely, if only 
one of the caufes of motion had been applied.’ But will the 
refult, the author afks, be the fame in the cafe of a fimilat 
combination of motives prompting to different actions ? 
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If a porter be offered a guinea fot every mile that he will 
carry a letter in the dire€tion A B, and no other.caufe or mo- 
tive either phyfical or moral occur, he will probably go on in 
that direction till the motive ceafe; or fome new motive or 
hyfical caufe occur to prevent, retard, or alter his courfe. 
But, fays the author, let the porter be offered a guinea a mile 
for carrying the letter in the direction A B; and at the fame 
time let him be offered half a guinea a mile for carrying it in 
the direétion A C; and let him be affured that if he earns the 
uineas, he cannot earn the half guineas, and that if he earn 
the half guineas, he cannot earn the guineas. Will he go in 
the direction A B, or in the direétion A C, or in the direCtion 
AD, or in any other direction, or will he remain at reft at 


the point A? 


‘ I fay, that if the doétrine of the inertia of mind, and the conffant | 
conjunction of motive and aétion, be true, he will go in the diagonal 
AD; and that it is folly for him to make a pretence of thinking, and 
ridiculous to make any words about it; for go hé mz/ in that precife 
direction, as fure as ever a projectile moved in a curve ; and pretty 
nearly for the fame reafons. And this he muff do, though he cannot 
earn, and knows that he cannot earn, one farthing by doing fo: for 
the circumftance of earning, or not earning, any thing by his work, 
relates merely to the vulgar notion of motive, “ that for the fake of 
which,” and has nothing to do with the philofophical notion of 
motive, which either confifts in, or at leaft comprehends, the fpeci- 
fic principle of conftant conyunétion. Now, my purpofe is to thew, 
that thofe two notions are inconfiftent : for though this appears to 
me felf-evident, and has been generally acknowledged by mankind, 


at leaft by the vulgar; yet as philofophers of fuch eminence as Mr. 


Hume and Dr. Prieftley have not feen it, nor thought of it, it muft 
be owned, that it requires a rigorous proof. And further I fay, that 
if the porter do not go in that direétion, the doctrine in queftion muft 


be falfe.’ 


The reafoning here employed, we are told, only applies to 
the dire€tion of the porter, and not at all to the velocity with 
which he may move; this, he thinks, will be inflwenced by 
other different motives or caufes. A mathematical demonffra- 
tion of the abfurdity of the doctrine of conflant conjunétion 
of motive and action is attempted, on the principle of its being 
inconfiftent with itfelf. ~ The arguments adduced in proof of 
this abfurdity, however, we apprehend will not appear fo very 
clear and convincing to other philofophers, as they have to 
Dr. Gregory, But im the following fe€tion, we find our au- 
thor, in his ufual manner, explaining and illuftrating them by 
familiar. inftances. “This talent for illuftration, which the 
doctor feems to pofiefs in an eminent degree, might have been 
| } | employed 
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employed with great advantage to his fubject, had it been-ufeg 
with judgment and moderation; but the very frequent and ex 
tenfive manner in which he has recourfe to this kind of affif. 
ance, tends rather to tire and diftraét the attention, than to 
elucidate and explain his reafonings. ‘The obfervations re. 
fpeCting the increafe or concurrence of phyfical caufes and mo. 
tives, are in general pertinent. After ufing a great variety of 
arguments, he finds the refult with regard to phyfical caufes, 


to be confiftent with the principle of conftant cenjunétion, - 


but in refpect to motives, not always confiftent with that 
principle, but frequently repugnant to it. It is, however, he 
obferves, always confiftent with the vulgar notion of motive. 
Towards the clofe of the fection, he appears to wander from 
his fubject, and to involve himfelf in inquiries concerning 
the increafe or concurrence of the external, partial, exciting 
caufes in phyfiology. | 

On metaphyfical fubjeéts, however, nothing can elude the 
keen refearch and deep penetration of Dr. Gregory: in dif- 
ferent parts of this Eflay, we have already feen him engaged 
in the Herculean labour of removing, the vaft loads of falfe 
feience that have, in his opinion, choaked up the avenues to 
metaphyfical knowledge; and here again we find him very 
obligingly withdrawing the curtain that has fo long concealed 
from ‘men of fenfe and men of fcience,’ thofe grofs abfur- 
dities and palpable inconfiftencies with which the doctrine 
of neceflity, as modified by Mr. Hume, abounds. After 
thus expofing the fubject fully to our view, the author endea- 
vours to fupport and confirm the reafonings contained in feve- 
ral preceding fections, by the application of the,means which 
fir Ifaac Newton has employed in his Principia; in this way 
he hopes to afford a general ilufiration of his argument. 

Having thus attempted to overturn the hypothetical notion of 


the conftant conjunction of motive and aétion, he proceeds | 


in the following fection to give a laboured refutation of what 
he calls the oid dectrine of neceflity, which he conceives to be 
as ab{urd and as repugnant to common fenfe, as Mr. Hume’s, 
and equally capable ot being mathematically demon/firated to be 
fo. They both, he thinks, involve the fame talfe principle, 
the inertia of mind, and therefore require the fame mode of 
reafoning to prove them falfe, becaufe their neceflary confe- 
quences are inconfiftent with plain matter of fact, and abfurd, 
becaufe inconfiftent with themfelves. 

The feventeenth fection contains the author’s arguments in 
proof of the ftrongeit motive, not always prevailing. ‘The 
great abfurdity of tuppofiag that motives have different de- 
grees of ftrength, and that the flrongeit are conitantly con- 
joined with their a€tions, while the oppofing wealicr miotires 
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are always feparated from theirs, is alfo attempted to be de- 
monftrated. ‘The author’s arguments, however, will hardly 
be thought perfeétly convincing on thefe points. ‘The mat- 
ter is probably more difficult than the do€toy imagines it to be, 
and requires —— attention than he appears to have paid to 
it. With refpeét to the force of motives, Dr. Gregory rea- 
fons in the following manner : - 


‘ Let a porter be offered 100 guinezs, if he will carry a letter ten 
miles due eaft, and at the fame time let him be offered an equal fum, 
if he will Carry the letter the fame diftance due weft ; and let him 
be aflured, that he cannot earn both the fums that are offered: will 
he ftand ftill, as the afs fhould have done, between two bundles of 
hay? or will he chufe between going eaft and going weft, and earn 
100 guineas accordingly, as he cannot hope to earn 200? 

‘ It will be admitted, I prefume, that he will not ftand ftill, but 
carry the letter either one way or the other. But this, according to 
the hypot! fis, he cannot do, without fome motive or ground of 
‘preference, real or imaginary. Whenever fuch a thing is found or 
fuppofed, the oppofite motives are no longer equal; and as foon‘as 
they become unequal, the ftrongeft will prevail, according to the 

Aypothefis, and will have its full effeét, as if unoppofed. 

‘ Now, let us confider accurately this kind of reafoning, and ex- 
prefs it in mathematical form, for the fake of fimplicity and precifion, 
and that we may the more eafily trace in the neceflary confequences 
of the Aypothefss. | 

‘ The force or ftrength of the two original great motives which 
are equal and oppofite, we fhall call X and Y. 

_ © The ftrength of the minute additional motive difcovered or fan- 
cied by the porter on one fide, we fhall call Z. 

‘ Z, we know, ‘{carce bears a fenfible proportion to X or Y ; but 
for the fake of calculation, we fhall fuppofe either X or Y taken 

“fingly to be equal: to 100 Z. 

‘ From thefe principles, and the hypothefis of the abfolute force 
of motives which are not conftantly conjoined with their refpective 
actions, we have, by neceffary confequences, the following fimple 
€quatiors : 

a2 Ty 

= 100 Z, 
X = 100 Z, 
X—Y—=o9, 
X+Z—Y-—X +Z*, 
¥s0o, 
a = 6, 
100 Z = 0, Q. E. D.’ 

The 
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‘* This equation may appear abfurd, alter the preceding four, In common 


algebra, or in phyfical reafonings about caufcs and cfiects, or even in a 
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The falfity of the-doétrine of néceflity is next infifted uponly 
€s are 


the author to be experimentally proved, and feveral ¢ 
fiated: as affording the moft fatisfaftory evidence of it. The 
Effay is concluded by obferving, that the felf-governing power 
in mankind, (the reality of which the author fuppofes bimfelf 
to have fully and mathematically demonftrated) is a curious 
and important principle in human nature, and deferving of 
further inveftigation. 

To the whole, a very tedious and unnecefiarily long A 
pendix is added, in which the author endeavours to anfwer the 
objections which have been made to the opinions contained in 
his Effay, by different perfons to whom he had fubmitted them 
for examination. 

After having examined fo minutely the accuracy of Dr, 
Gregory’s reafoning, we might probably be excufed any fur- 
ther obfervations ; we fhall, however, iutt remark, that, though 
we admit him to pofle/s great powers of mind, and to reafon 
frequently with much acutenefs and ingenuity, we do not pers _ 
ceive in his demontftration that clearnefs and precifion, which 
is always obfervable in the demonitrations of geometry. It is, 
perhaps, only the fcience of quantity that admits of fuch ftriad 
demonttration. In explanation of the phenomena of mind, at 
leaft, it does not feem to apply with the fame exaéine(s. In 
fupport of the doctrine of philofophical liberty, however, Dr, 
Gregory has brought many ftrong and very forcible arguments, 
but they are not always placed in the moft flriking point of 
view. Indeed, on a fubje&t like the prefent, we could have 
wifhed that the author had aimed at a greater degree of clear- 
nefs afid perfpicuity. ‘To many of the doctor’s itatements, 
his adverfaries will probably objet, and fometimes perhaps 

not withaut reafon. 

In other refpects, the author is not altogether free from re- 
prehenfion ; throughout the whole work he affumes ar air of 
infufferable arrogance and felf-importance, for which we can 

-fee no reafon, and his,contempt for other philofophers. who 
think differently from him, is equally difgufting, and deferving 
of centfure. : | 





































fica] reafonings abot motives and actions, on the principle of the conftant con- 
junction of n. otive and act'ow, and the perfec identity ef this relation with 
that of caufe and effec& in phyfics, it mult have been X+Z—~—VZ. For 


X is ftated at firit as equsl tov Y. But fuch is the du@rme of neceffity at prefent 
under coniideration.” ; 
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Selet? Odes of Pindar and Horace, tranflated : together with fome 


‘inal Poems; accompanied with Notes, critical, biftorical 
WY cublanalary. By the Rev. William Tafker, A. B. Second 
Edition. 12m0e. 3Vols. 75¢6d.fewed. Johrifon. 1793. 


HIS, which is the fecond edition of fome of Mr. Tatker’s 
works, he feems to have taken confiderable pains to re- 
vife, though we cannot help obferving, that {till very nume- 
rous errors of the prefs exift in it, and fome that affect the 
fenfe. As the public have already had an opportunity of form- 
ing their opinion, and the demand for a new wn + Sot ap- 
pears to argue a decided merit im the work, we fhall not ex= 
tend our remarks to any length. In the Preface to the firft 


volume he obferves, 


‘ The public eritic-cannot be too often reminded, that the fol- 
lowing fpecimens given from Pindar, are taken from.the moft in- 
ferior and unpoetical of all his odes, as being perhaps beft adapted 
to the abilities of the tranflator ; who could with to refer the pre- 
fent verfion, to fuch as are converfant with the Greek language ; 
were it not for this unlucky circumftance, that thofe gentlemen, 
who beft underftand the claffic authors in the original, feldom or 
ever relifh any tranflation.’ 


Though this, as the author ftates, is 2 good deal the cafe, 
we doubt not there are many, even of the defcription he men- 
tions, to whom his tranflations will prove acceptable. A por- 
tion of the latter part of the fecond, and the whole of the laft 
volume, confiit of letters on mifcellaneous topics. We felect 
the following, on ‘ the Faults of Milton,’ as a fpecimen of 
the author’s ftyle and manner : 


‘ Milton’s oftentation of learning has been juftly cenfured ; for 
poets are generally fuppofed at leaft to write from infpiration. And 
when they occafionally treat of arts and ftiences, their knowledge 
thould ever be exprefled in poetical, and not in technical language, 
which is more or lefs profaic : whereas the depthseoft philofophy 
fhould of ali things be enlightened with the ‘charms of poetry. 

- Many of the abftrufe terms of art in the Paradife Loft are not 
very intelligible ; but, I think in fome places, the ideas are unfci+ 
entific. I mean to give you two inftances, that I,have never feen 
remarked by any one :— In the third Book, Satan is defcribed as 
pafling “ among innumerable ftars” that feem’d “ other worlds,’ 
a clear proof that the author pofleffed a juft notion of the plurality of 
worlds, and of the extended fyftem of the univerfe: but read a little 
further, and you will perceive, that fpeaking of the fun’s “ mag- 
netic beams,’” he fays; that it “ gently warms the UNIVERSE ;” 
whereas, in ftrict aftronomical propriety, he could only mean. that 
the 
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the fular beam warms thofe planets, that revolve round him ; and 
which, together with the fun, compofe the folar fyftem. Again, 
in the 4th Book, deferibing the celerity of Uriel “ gliding on a fun. 
beam,” he fzys, . 


iT) 





fwift as a falling ftar 
In autumn thwarts the fky”— 





* is not this idea again a little unphilofophical ? Does he not com. 
pare Uriel’s. motion to a motion that never occurs? Milton, cer. 
tainly, as an eminent aftronomer, could not be at a lofs to learn, 
that ftars neither fhoot nor fall. — But what would a modern critic 
fay to the following, in an heroic poem ? 3 


“ Jo know, to know no more.” 
« And of 
“ Planets planet-fruck.” 
¢ But above all 
“ Defiruction with d:fruction to deftroy.”” 


© Thefe few inftances have efcaped the penetration of Addifon, 
who has moft delightfully difplayed the fhining parts of Miltonian 
poetry ; but I think Pope is a better and keener judge of the‘glaring 
faults; and he has, after his ufual manner, exprefled more meaning 
_ in three lines than fome critics would do in thirty pages: and it is 
under the fanétion of fo great a man, that I dare to proceed. From 
him I have taken my text ;—to which let me advert— 


6 And God the Father turns a School-Divine.” 


Read fome of the fpeeches attributed to him, and you may per- 
haps think with me, that as Milton was a great logician, and fa- 
mous difputant : he had perhaps fume celebrated profeffor or mode- 
rator of the Divinity-fchools in his eye, when he compofed thefe lo- 
gical, but unpoetical fpeeches. I do not diflike altogether puns in 
their proper places ; but I think they are every way beneath the dig- 
nity of the heroic mufe. 

¢ Milton fpent part of his life under the dull reign of bigot James, 
when quibbles were in high faflion: when the Monarch quibbled 
from the throne, the Prelate punned from the pulpit, and the Lawyer 
at the bar. That our inimitable Shakfpeare fhould be infeéted with 
this vice, in fome of the moft pathetic parts of his Drama, is not very 
wonderful ; fince he converfed very little with the ancient claflics: 
but this circumftance is the more extraordinary, in our Englifh Ho- 
mer, (if I may fo call him) becaufe he formed’ his tafte upon the 
poetel of the Iliad, Atneid, and other epic poems. The Greek epic 
poet never pun'd but once in all his poems; and the chafter Roman 
never. 
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¢ Milton (in his day, perhaps, mindful of the recent occurrence 
of the fifthof November) has with fome little propriety made the Devil 
the inventor of gun-powder; and perhaps he. intended to attribute 
the invention of puns likewife to a diabolical origin; for after the 
Satanic hofts had, by a kind of gun-powder plot, ‘in fome meafure 
overthrown the archangels, by their heavy cannot fhot ; they after- 
wards peppered them with a “volley of light-armed puns like fmalf 
fhot: re{peting their nature, fince they were practiced by Devils, 
I can only add, that they are fo far characteriftic, they are ¢-viljft 
bad ones. — Longinus fomewhere advifes, that a critic fhould com- 
ment upon a poet, in language like his own; the application is ob- 
vious, and I fcreen myfelf from your refentment by a precedent from 
fuch refpectable authority.’ 


_— 


A Voyage round the World, in his Majefiy’s Frigate Pandora. 
Performed under the Direétion of Captain Edwards, in the 
Years 1790, 1791, and 1792. With the Dijcoveries made in 
the South Sea; and the many Difireffes experienced by the Crew 
from Shipwreck and Famine, in a Voyage of E leven Hundred 
Miles in open Boats, between Endeavour Straits and the Ifland 
of Timor. By Mr. George Hamilton, late Surgeon of the Pan- 
dora. 8vo. 45s. Boards. Law. 1793. 


THE Pandora frigate was fitted out on its voyage by govern- 

ment, with the defign of bringing to punifhment the mu- 
tineers of his majefty’s late fhip Bounty ; and of furveying the 
Straits of Endeavour, for facilitating a paflage to Botany Bay. 
A fever prevailed among the crew on their quitting England ; 
and it became afterwards fo general, that not only almoft 
every man had it in his turn, but, on approaching the line, 
many of the convalefcents had a relapfe. ‘The author informs 
us, that uncommon good effects were experienced from {up- 
plying the fick and convalefcents with tea and fugar; the lords 
of the admiralty having ordered the veffel to be liberally fup- 
plied with every thing neceflary for the feamen’s health. This 
was the firft time of thefe articles being introduced into his 
majefty’s fervice; and the ufe of them, in future, is likely to be 
_ practifed on long voyages. 

The crew of the Psadori, we are told, found alfo great 
benefit from cocoa. It was much relifhed by the men, tlows 
in little room, and affords great nourifhment. 

Another article in diet, productive of great advantage to the 
fick and convalefcent, was foftbread; and the voyagers availed 
themfelves of every opportunity of baking for half the compli- 
ment at atime. Flour, it is remarked, keeps much longer found 
than bifcuit. Befides, it is not fo liable to be damaged by 
water or otherwife ; and in point of ftowage it likewile is pre- 
{erable. 

The 
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The Pandora, in the courfe of her voyage, arichored ig 
Matavy Bay, in the ifland of Otaheitee; refpe€ting which our 
author mentions feveral anecdotes, of a nature fimiliar to thofe 
related of that country by former voyagers. 


‘ The king, fays our author, is a tall handfome looking man, about 
fix feet three inches high, good natured, and affable in his manners, 


His principal queen, Edea, is a robuft looking coarfe woman, 


about, thirty, and was extremely folicitous in learning and adopting 
our cuftoms, and on hearing our Englifh ladies drank tea, became 
very fond of it. The other queen, or concubine, named Alredy, is 
a pretty young creature, about fixteen years of age: they all three 
ileep together, and live in the moft perfect harmony.’ | 





‘ The next day the king, his two queens, and retinue, came on 
board to pay us a-formal vifit, preceded by a band of mufic. The 
ladies had about fixty or feventy yards of Otaheitee cloth wrapt round 
them, afd were fo bulky and unweildy with it, they were obliged to 
be hoifted on board like horn cattle: hogs, cocoa nuts, bananas, a 
rich fort of peach, and a variety of ready drefféd puddings and vic- 
tuals, compofed their prefent to the captain.’ 


We are told that every woman, the queen and royal family 
excepted, on the approach of the king, 1s denuded down to 
the waiit, and continues in that fituation while his majefty is 
in fight. Should the king enter a woman’s houle, it is imme- 
diately pulled down. 


* Happy would it have been, proceeds the author, for thofe peo- 
ple, had they never been vifited by Europeans ; for, to our fhame 
be it {poken, difeafe and gunpowder is all the~benefit they have ever 

received for us, in return for their hofpitality and kindnefs. The 
_ Favages of the venereal difeafe is evident, from the mutilated objects 
fo frequent amongft them, where death has not thrown a charitable 
veil over their mifery, by putting a period to their exiftence. : 

‘ A difeafe of the confumptive kind has of late made great havoc 
among{t them ; this they call the Britifh difeafe, as they have only had 
it fince their intercourfe with the Englith. 

¢ In this complaint they are avoided by fociety, from a fuppofi- 
tion of its being contagious; and in every old out-houfe, you will 
find miferable objeéts, for want of medical affiftance, abandoned to 
their wretched fate. From what we could learn, it generally termi- 
nates fatally in ten or twelve months ; but I am led to believe, that 
in many cafes it originates from the venereal difeafe. 

¢ The voide of: humanity, honour, and juftice, calls upon us as 
a nation to remedy thofe evils, by fending fome intclligent furgeon 
to live amongft them. ‘They at prefent pant for the pruning-hand 
of civilization and the arts, love and adore us as beings of a fuperior 
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the confequent derifion of the world, than that which has too often 
nature, but gently upbraid us with having left them in the fame ab- 
ject ftate they were at firft difcovered,’ 


After quitting Otaheitee, the voyagers difcovered fome 
other ilands; one in particular, more confiderable in extent 
than any ifland that has hitherto been difcovered in the fouth, 
and to which a gave the namé of Chatham [fland. It ig 
beautifully diverfified with hills and dalés, of twice the extent 
‘of Otaheitee, and inhabited by a warlike race of people. 

The pleafure received by tle voyagers from their repeated 
difcoveriés, was afterwards counterbalanced by the lofs of the 
Pandora, which was unfortunately wrecked in the Southern 
Ocean, and with her perifhed many of the crew: The res 
mainder took to their boats; and having noone veffel fufficient 
to accommodate the whole, the little detached fquadronim- - 
mediately proceeded on its returnto England. =~ 3 

Confidering this narrative as the gleaniags of 4 field which 
has been induftrioufly reaped ‘by former voyagers; the author 
has rendered it, by lively defcription, miore interefting than 
might have -been expe&ted. But we cannot pafs ovet the two 
following paffages, without exprefling our difapprobation of 
the incongruous mixture of French words, fo improperly and 
unneceffarily introduced. * As foon as they were on board, the 
captain debaraffoit the ladies, by rolling their linen round his 
middle.’ * After half an hour’s hard exercife, the dear creas 
tures had remié themfelves into a perfect fureur.’ 








Obfervations on the Duke of Richmond’s extenfive Plans of For 
tification, and the new Works he has been carrying on fince. 
thefe were fet afide by the Houfe of Commons in 1786. By the 
Author of the Short Ejjay. 8ve. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1794. 

THs highly interefting publication contains the Short Effay 

.* onthe Modes of Defence beft adapted to the Situation 

and Circumftances of this Ifland, firft publifhed in 1785, 

with fome additional obfervations, the Reply to the Duke 

of Richmond’s A::fwer to the fame, which appeared the fourth 

day after his grace’s pamphlet, and redyced him to filence 5 

together with a copious, clear, and argumentative Appendix, 

containing a comparifon between Vauban’s, or the cuftomary 
method of conftruction, and that of the Marquis de Monta- 
lembert, to: which the noble duke has been fo remarkably at- 
tached, with obfervations on the works he has been carrying 

-On, particularly at Portfmouth and Plymouth, fince parliament 

fet afide his general plan of new onesin 1786. ~*~ _ 

C.R.N. Ar. (X.) Feb. 1794: Q. The 
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The efiects produced by the Short Effay, in 1785 and 1786; are 


too well known torequire any comment. Never did any pamphé 
let before make fo fudden and foreible an impreffion on the 
public mind. In a few oy after it-appeared, it induced the 
houfe of commons, for the firft time, to divide. on an ord. 
nance eftimate, and, in 1786, occafioned the moft remarkable 
conteft between the country and the court, between the people 
and a popular adminiftration, that is to be met with in the 
whole annals of parliament. - The votes on each fide were 
1g, and it was rejected. by the cafting voice of Mr. fpeaker 
Cornwall, the 27th of February, a day already rendered me. 
morable by that tranfaction, and likely to beconte ftill more 
fo in: the hiftory of Great Britain. In the firft fe@tion of it he 
has pointed out the proper mode of defending this ifland,-with 
much more precifion and accuracy than any perfon that has 
written before him, and-has clearly demonftrated (as his grace 
of Richmend, in his Anfwer,. himfelf allowed) that no force, 
which any power in Europe can fend to attack this country; 
were jt even landed,. could effect the conqueft of it, if we one 
ly regulate our conduct by the true principles of defenfive 
war, ‘This is a demanttration fo replete with confolation, in 
times like the prefent,. that-it certainly. entitles.the author to 
the thanks and gratitude of every: heneft Englifhman and well, 
wither to the Britifi.conftitufion. The other parts of it, whch 
are full of argument and. found: fenfe,, difcover a_ profound 
knowledge of the principles of the engineer profeffion, a tho- 
rough acquaintance with his grace’s works, plans, and projects, 
and the habit of philofophical refletion. The reafoning in 
it is not only forcible and convincing, but’ the language ia 
which. it is delivered is ftrong, perfpicuous, and correct. ._ 
‘Fhe Reply,, throughout, cleasly fhews, that the author 1s 
no lefs capable of chattifing his antagonifts with the. feverelt 
and moft poignant’ fatire, than he is of overpowering thenr 
with clearnefs and.force of argument ;wide pages 125, 158 
‘&e. % 
The firft Section of the Appendix, which is altogether 
fcientific, may be literally faid to contain much interefting 
matter in the feweft words. In it'we find delivered, in 4 
Sew pages, the conftructions of all’ the principal writers on 
fortification, with incontrovertible remarks and obfervation® 
refpecting them. And‘as it rarely ‘falls to the lot of pro- 
feflional men to be great adepts it fcience, we are pet 
fuaded we may fafely venture to’ affert, that no- perlon, 
that has hitherto written on fuch ‘fubjeéts, “but thie’ ave 
thor, could: have brought fo much profeffional and’ feientific 
‘matter together into fo {mall a compafs, without either dia- 
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ms or figures. It difcovers the elegant geometer, the in- 
telligent engineer, calm, difpaffionate inquiry and philofo- 
hical candour : after finifhing the comparifon between Mon- 
talembert and Vauban’s Conftructions, be expreffes him(felf in 


the following words: 


‘ Notwithftanding thefe obfervations, which I have certainly made ~ 
with the ftri€teft attention to truth, and, I flatter myfelf, alfo to 
candour, I am heartily difpofed to allow every fort of merit to the 
marquis’s voluminous performance, that either his grace or any 
other perfon can point out as really belonging to it I never canbe 
hoftile to any perfon who even endeavours to enlarge the pome- 
meria, ‘either of abftraét fcience or profeffional knowledge. . For the 
very attempt is laudable.’ 


The comparifon between thefe two conftructions appears to 
us to be inftructive, conclufive, and unan{werable.. Military 
men in general will, perhaps, hardly under{tand it, but even 
the ableft engineers, we are perfuaded, will find their account 
in perufing it frequently with attention. If the Reply filenced 
his grace, -he will be ftill more convinced by this of the extreme 
rafhnefs of having ever entered the lifts with the author of the 
Short Effay. The method he has barely pointed out, of fumming 
innumerable forms of the infinite feries geometrically, or by 
the angular relations of the rectilinear ngures muftbe acceptable 
to all mathematicians of an elegant taite, and convince them, 
that the author is not only one of their fraternity, but alfo ftands 
among their principes in the foremoft rank. _ We conceive. it, 
in fhort, to be the moft valuable Differtation on Conitruétion 
that has ever been communicated to the public. 

The other parts of the Appendix contain a ftatement of facts 
refpeCling ordnance, eftimates, expenditures, and votes of par 
liament for works, which the mafter-general has been carry- 
ing on fince his general plan was fet afide in 1786. To efta- 
blith thefe faéts, the Journals of the Houfe of Commons are 
frequently quoted ; and the field is of courfe left clearly open 
for thofe who think they can difprovethem. We are perfuad- 
ed, however, that no wifewman will undertake the Herculean 
tak. The contemptible point of view, in which Mr. Steele 
and capt. Berkeley are exhibited in it, for their round and un- 
founded affertions, refpeCting. his grace’s plans and fortifica- 
tions, will, we are convinced, furnifh an ufeful piece of in- 
formation to all-fenators in future, who have the leaft regard to 
their own reputation. 

After ftating facts refpeéting the new pentagonal work, 
called Fort Cumberland, the author fays, 


_* In making this ftatement, I am.not, confcious of having ufed 
either mifreprefentation or the f{malleft exaggeration. _ And I call 
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on the mafter-general himfelf, on the minifter, who fu 
in his fchemes, and in fhort on all their adherents, to ftep forward 
and-either difprove or invalidate thefe facts,’ 


. Nothing certainly can be fairer than fuch a challenge ja’, 
queftion of fact. . The minifter muft therefore either eleatly 

rové that Old Fort Cumberland has not. been pulled down 
which we fancy he will find it impoflible to do) or make it 
appear that. the mafter-general impofed on himy. as-well as 
6n parliament ; or he muft remain perfeétly open to the char, 
of being an accomplice and coadjutor of the noble duke, in 

ractifing deceptions on the Soule of commons, in drawing 
artfully from it votes of money for the ere€tion of new works, 
in eftimates for the repairs of old ones, atd, in fhort, of bei 
his principal political Atlas in fupporting a fcheme manifeftly 
éalculated, as the author has clearly demonftfated, for the 
fubjugation of this country, and the fubverfion of its truly 
tftimable conftitution. He very charitably afcribes the mini- 
fter’s fupport of this meafure to his ignorance. But we are 
much afraid that his indecency in bringing it forward a fecond 
time, and having it indignantly rejetted by the houfe, has 
teft fuch an impreffion on the public mind, refpeéting the li 
bricity of his political principles, that, as the auffior very em- 
phatically expreffes himfelf, ‘it will not only follow him through 
life, but even haunt his memory.’ : 

He laughs, in the language partly of reproach and partly of 
‘$ndignation, at the negligence of that very houfe of commons, 
that fet afide his grace’s general plans, and points out not onl 
the propriety but approaching neceflity of paying the ftrict 
attention to minifterial ftatements of expenditure, and com- 
paring them with vouchers. He moves along like an irrefift- 
ble torrent, regardlefs of every thing in his way. Seemingly 
eon{cious of his own fuperiority in argument, of his profeffion- 
-al knowledge, of his fcientific ability and accuracy in the ftate- 
mient of faéts, he boldly challenges contradiétion, and fets refu- 
tation at defiance. We are therefore inclined to believe, 
that neither the mafter-general nor the minifler (though both 
‘are ‘pointedly called upon to vindicate their political conduct} 
‘will chafe to’enter the lxts with a man, who, we are p¢t- 
fuaded, can with little trouble fhew himfelf€ fuperior to them 
in the difcuffion of a profeffional fubjeét. | 

His. obfervations refpe€ting the great quantity ‘of mafonty 
that bas been ufed unneceffarily in all the works at Portfmouth, 
deferve the moft feriows attention of engineers. He points out 
‘very clearly, in a few words, the erroneous principle on which 
the thickneffés of revelements have hitherto beén calculated, 


by the difference between the refiftance of a wall to ¥rabhow, 
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and that which it- makes by its dead weight to any force ap- 

lied behind ic to overturn it. And we are perfuaded, that a 
reguiar differtation, or treatife on_ this oy, ea from -the’‘au- 
thor’s pen, would not only be highly fatisfactory, but extreme 
ly ufeful to the public. 

The obfervation that ‘ the fea is encroaching more.or lefé 
every where in places that have an eaftern afpedct, whilft it is 
gradually leaving thofe that look towards the welt,’ is curious, _ 
and déeferving of notice and attention. 

Our author difcovers a ftrong attachment to the Britith con- 
flitution; and we think he very forcibly evinces it in the line, 
which he has very fenfibly drawn, re{pecting the erection of 
barracks, in ‘cating them to works of \neceflary and per 
manent defence, and in obferving, that out of fuch works 
ereCtions of this kind fhould never be permitted, but that 
every advifer of fuch a meafure ought to be confidered, in 
fact, as an enemy to the ftate, and held in deleftation and 
abhorrence by the people. We with he had written more 
at length on the fubjeé&t. To this opinion, however, we 
cannot help fubfcribing. _And we are convinced that every 
honeft Englifhmat mult fubferibe to it allo, fince every meas 
{ure that has even the {mallett tendency to make the foldies 
or militiaman forget he is a citizen, is unqueftionably hoftile 
to Britifh liberty. 

Wecannot dwell longer on this truly interefting publication, 
and fhall therefore conglude our review of it, with obferving, 
that if it does not excite the houfe of commons to an examina« 
tion of the mafter-general’s proceedings for iome years patt, 
we are apprehenfive that nothing whatever can. 
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An Hiftorical Effay on different Governments. By Fames Green, 
Lieutenant in his Majefty’s Marine Force,  8v0. 35. Od. Jewed, 
Grant, Edinburgh. 1793. | 

TBS gentleman is the author of a Treatife on the Principles of 

the Britifh Conftitution, a work on which we have already had 
occafion to remark. Encouraged, as he informs us, by the favour- 
able reception of that publication, he now comes forward with fomes 
thing more voluminous. The plan and defign of the work cannot 
be better deferibed than in his own words : | 
‘ It-is the defign of the following Treatife, compiled from the beft 
aithors, both ancient and modern, to explain the principles of the 
free governments eftablithed at Sparta, Athens, and Rome: to trace 
the fteps by which thofe ftates rofe:to the fummit of their power and 
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grandeur, and to fhow, as a caution to the people ot Great Britain’ 
the'caufes which brought on their ruin. , ma 
¢ As a thirft of conqueft, luxury, the infeparable concomitant of 
wealth, avarice, venality, faétion, effeminacy, and a total . 
racy of manners, which never fails toentail public diforder and 
breach of conftitution, prepared the way for, and finally brought 
on, the fubverfion of thofe once “great and powerful republics, the 
unbiafied and attentive reader will judge whether we are in an im. 
proving ftate; or whether, and by what degrees, we are verging 
towards deftruétion. 
-. © It is likewife the defign of the following Effay, to trace the Eng. 
lith fyftem of government up to its origin, by explaining the prin- 
ciples upon which it was ettablifhed by our Saxon anceftors: td 
fhow how that beautiful fyftem was deftroyed by a combination of 
the clergy with William the Conqueror: to trace the caufes which 
combined to eftablifh. Magna Charta, or the Great Charter of the 
Englith liberties, as well as thofe by which the eleétive power of 
the-people, the firft principle of the Anglo Saxon conftitution, was 
reftored. In fine, to give 2 concife detail of the fignal revolutions 
which have happened in our government, the fhocks it hath ful- 
tained, and the many powerful effats made by the people, in order 
to eftablith and fupport their rights and privileges againft the en- 
croachments of the crown, from the Norman cénqueft to the me- 
morable zra’ of the Revolution : and to endeavour to point out the 
indifpenfible neceflity of bringing back our conftitution to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was originally founded, by the re-eftablifhment 
of.annual parliaments, and an equal reprefentation of the people.’ 
~. This is precéded by fome admirable remarks on mixed govern- 
ment, drawn from Polybius, and which we would gladly dilate on. 
if we had room.” As it is, we muft content ourfelves with exhibit- 
ing a general view of the particulars which compofe this volume, 
and cojiclude with a paflage from the latter pages. 

After fome general remarks of a prefatory nature, our author.en- 
ters into the merits of the moft remarkable of the Grecian govern- 
ments, Sparta and Athens. This he purfues in an account of the 
rife, declenfion, and fall of the former, and by an inquiry into the 
caufes which led to thofe events. In the fame way are examined 
tic canfes of the power and grandeur, the decline and fall of the re- 
public of Athens, of the Roman empire, &c. In all thefe our au- 
thior evinces a thorough acquaintance with his fubjeét, and having 
aeduced as a faét, that corruption an@4uxury have been the fole 
ciufes by which free governments have funk into contempt and 
flavery, he concludes, aye 
‘Should ambition, that thirft of congueft, for the fake of com 
merce, and thofe deftruétive and fruitlefs efforts to maintain that 
chimera, the balance of power, continue to be the ruling paiions 
of our miniftry; fhould the feptenniahaét, and. the abfurd and ina- 
dequate repreYentation of the peuple in parliament, thofe fources of 

. ; corruption, 
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corruption, as well as imnovations in our fyftem of government, ftill 
remain; and, fhould luxury, avarice, and effeminacy, univerfally 
prevail amongit us—Such teo will foon be the fate of Britain.’ 

To this fucceed fome judicious reflexions on the Grecian, Ro-~ 
man, and Anglo Saxon fyftems, with a comparifon between limited 
monarchy and a popular government. ‘The government under ‘Al- 
fred, the Norman goverament, the caufes which gave Magna-Charta 
tothe people of England, the ftate of parliamentary :reprefentation 
up to the time of the Stuarts, the improvements ‘in the conftitution, 
and fall of monarchy in the perfon of Charles the Firft, and the 
caufes which led to the Revolution in this country, are likewife fe- 
-verally treated on; but for thefe we mutt refer to the work, which, 


« 


on the whole, is an elaborate and able performance. 


Confiderations preliminary to the Cammencesaent.of a War, with Re- 
marks upon a late melancholy Event. By the Author of ihe Crifs 
fated. 80. 6¢. Debrett. 1793. 


This publication made its appearance at that period when the part 
this country now takes againft France was only in contemplation. 
It would therefore be unfeafonable.to enter much into the detail, 
though fuch of our readers as ane defirous of peace may be ‘inclined 
to fuppofe, that the arguments ufed to thew the impolicy of the war 
will be equally ia point with regard to its continuance, for that rea- 
fon, we fhall lay before them an extract from the concluding pages, 
which, we apprehend, will incline them got to think unfavourably 
of the work, : 

‘ Whatever be the precife fact refpecting the exiftence or non-ex- 
iftence of feditious opinions in the country, .of this there.can be no 
doubt, that the principles of civil liberty and juft government are 
every day better explained and more generally underftood. Senti- 
ments, favourable to the liberty, and happinefs of the human race, 
gradually gain ground. Curiofity is awakened, by the very reftraints 
which falie policy impofes : the ma{s.of the people begin to be ia- 
formed upon the fubjeét ; they reflect not only upon their rights, but 
their wrongs,—and, demeaning them{¢lves as peaceable citizens, en- 
courage a reafonable hope, that, in their applications to a jut legi- 
flature they will meet with fatisfactory redrefy. Thus public opi- 
nion, like the bléod in the natural body, ‘circulates filently and un- 
perceived; and, like that fluid which fupports animal life, its effects 

will be to enliven and regenerate the political fyftem. | 

“Isthen a war intended to controul this diffufion of opinign, and 
to reftrain the liberty of thought itfelf ?—~prepofterous attempt ! Opi- 

‘Rion is ever ftrengthened by oppofitign: often has the world been 
‘deluged in innocent blood to arreft its progrefs—the undertaking has 
»deen vain. Error itfelf acquires force from perfecution : how much 
more fhall truth by invigorated be intolerant refiftance ! 

‘ Its friends have nothing to fear in-its behalf; for it has’ furvived 
the yavages of war, the infults of bigotry, and the tortures of the in- 
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quifition——The armies of defpotifm may capture-tewns, difmatith 
fortifications, and lay whole kingdoms under contribution ; but, fi 
this enlightened age,-they will hardly be able to enforce conviction by 
the fword, or to fubdue the high-minded efforts of fteady, perfever. 
ing liberty, 

_ This, therefore, being an inconteftible fat, that political fub. 
jeéts are daily better underftood by the people at large, experience 
affures us, that war, initead of preventing difcuffion, will only in. 
flame the temper with which it is defirable thefe fubjeés fhould be 
examined, and that a war againft the fentiments of mankind will be 
of all wars the moft dangerous and unpopular, , 

‘ The people begin to reflec, that, even in the moft juft con 

the triumphs of victory are tranfient, the benefits of it uncertain, the 
means of attaining it fhocking to all true feeling ; “and that after j { 
riot, and acclamation, they return home to labour and to wretidek 
nefs, to bewail, amidft vifionary glory, the lofs of their friends, the 
icarcity of fubfiftence, and the increafe of taxation. ‘They at length 
fee into the folly, wickednefs, and mifery of thofe contefts in which 
they themfelves, except: as fufferers, are rarely concerned. T 
regard their grievances with the honeft feelings of refpectful fubje@s; 
they apply themfelves to difcover the caufe from which they arife, 
and daily becoming more enlightened and more importunate, will 
wifely recuy. to. legal means of obtaining that upon which the falvi- 
tion of the country depends, a timely and temperate reform.’ 


Sketch of a Plan for making the Trad of Land, called the New Fo- 
refi, areal Foret, and for various other Purpofes of the firft na: 
tional Importance ; with a monitory Preface, announcing alfo fame 
Undertakings in which every Englifhman is interefted. Mof réj- 
petifully fubmitted to the Confideration of the Britifa Legiflature 
and Nation, By the Rev. Philip le Brocg, A.M. Domeftic Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Gloucefter. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Stockdale. 1793. ! 


_ To guard againft a failure of timber, for the future fupport of the 
Britifh navy, is undoubtedly an objeé of the greateft national im- 
portance ; and fuch is that fubmitted to the public in the Sketch now 
before us. A plan for altering the ftate of the New Foreft, has for 
fome time been under the confideration of government; but how 
far it correfponds with the defign fuggefted by the prefent author, as 
not yet being publifhed, we cannot take upon us to determine. For 
the fatisfaétion of our readers, we fhall, however, prefent them 
with the outlines exhibited in this produ¢tion, . 
"6. The firft objeét muft be to deftroy, if poffible, all the rabbits 
in the New Foreft, It is juft fufficient to mention this ; the necef- 
fity is fo obvious. In the next place,—let a circular enclofure be 
made round Lyndhurft,—of which that village fhall be the centre, 
ef any diameter which fhall be judged fufficient, Let. part of the 
i tpt ‘content 
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contents be granted, in juft proportions, to thoft, living at Lynd- 
harft, who fhall be willing to exchange their Claims of all kinds on 
the foreft for latid, even more than equal in value, madé free to them 
and their heirs for ever. Let thofe who prefer a fuin of money be 
paid notonly as much, but more, than their elaims are faitly worth. 
"At all events, claims of all kinds muft, by fome means or other, be 
fully extinguifhed, In this idea I conclude all the claims of perfons 
living within, near, or at fome diftance from the foreft. Let all co~ 

yhold teriants of the manor of Lyndhurft be allowed to purchafe 
their refpective ¢ftates. Let all owners of enclofurés off the waite ef 
the foreft be alfo enabled to purchafe them. Let an exchange of 
Jand between the crown and individuals be allowed, on terms re- 
{pectively advantageoms to the parties. Let all pofleffors of manors 
and lands within the regard of the foreft be allowed to pay the value 
of the timber now growing on their refpeétive eftatés,—and to be 
for ever entitled afterwards te enjoy whatever fhall grow on thern,— 
in confequeénice of their being entirely free—The claims of herbage, 
pannage, fuel, &c. (by the word fuel I wnderftand, fire-wood, 
turf, peat, heath, furze and all kinds of combuftibles which are the 
produce of the foreft) being once-entirely extinguifhed, all foits of 


“gattle and hogs, found at latge ‘in thie foreft fhould be liable to aa. 


pounded and not to beredeémed witliout a fee; and all thofe « 
fhould trefpafs on the foreft, by carrying away any fpecies of fuel or 
any thing which is ef foreft growth, fhould be liable to certain pe- 
nalties, proportionable to the degree of the offence. 

* Let the bounds ofthe foreft be fo contra&ted, bya circumferen- 
tial enclofare, as te contain, as nearly as may be, 50,000 acres only. 
This enclofure may be gradually made, after it is marked out, by 
throwing a bank of earth, with a deép ditch on the outfide, and fut- 
mounting it with {trong pofts and rails made of the timber neareft ht 
hand, fit to cut down, and ufelefs for-nava! purpofes. In a line with 
this enclofure, wherever & public road enters the foreft, let a turn- 
pike-gate be ereéted, and a gate-lodgebe built neareach, which fhall 
be the refidence of a perfon, called overfeer, whofe bufinefs, fo far 
as himifelf is concerned, fhall be, for a fair-falary, to fee that no 


‘frefpaffes ‘be committed on the foreft, and whofe family fhall be 


obliged to open and fhut the gate when neceflary. 

* Let all the extent of ground left by the enclofure on the outfide 
ofthe foreft, be in part given, in due proportions, to extinguifh 
clims on the foreft, aiid let the remainder be expofed to fale, and 


“Made free, timber included, for the convenient purchafe of thofe 


poffefied of adjoining eftates ; or, if thefe be unwilli.g to givea fair 
Price, let it be fold, in lots, to the higheft bidder. In enclofing 
thefe lots, let openings for reads be left, of a fufficient width, wher- 
Ever they ‘fhall be deemed neceflary. Thisextent of cround will pro- 
bably. produce a fum mich more than fufficient to deftay the ex- 
pences of the circumferential enclofure, and with the intereft of the 


“teainder of the produce to pay the falaries of the fevcral overfeers.’ 


For 
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For the detail of inferior regulations propofed, we muft refer ty 
the pamphlet ; the author of which appears to be a¢tuated with a 


‘laudable zeal for the interefts of the nation, not only refpecting the 


Britifh marine, but in other important departments. 


Curfory Stri@ures upon the Injuftice of theprefent War, and ‘upon the 
Neceffity of an immediate parliamentary Reform. ®Bv0. 2. De. 
bret. 1793.) . 3 | 
In the ftyle and fentiments of this pamphlet, we think we recog- 

nife an author, wHo, though unknown to us by name, has mote 

than once animadverted'on thé ftate of Enropean politics witha 
mafterly hand. - The fubjeéts treated of at prefent are, the defigns 
attributed to the French by thofe who favour the war, the fuppofed 
ambition and turbulence of republics, the effeéts of abfolute mo- 
marchy, the political opinions and atheifm of the French. We ate 
alfo prefented with confiderations on the decree’ of the 19th of Nov. 
-and the fubjetts directly connected with it, and laftly, on the ne 
.ceflity of a reform in parliament. 


An important Difcovery ; or, Revolution in Great Britain and he- 
land impoffble. Sve. 6d. ~Printed for the Author. |. 1793. ¢ 
An important Difcovery indeed! It informs us that. there are 
nearly two hundred:thoufand men ia Great Britain and Treland whe 
would appear cap-a-pee in the field,’ and cruth the firft-attempt at 
revolution or rebellion; nay more, that thefe men have beén for 
many years fo folemnly pledged to this-undertaking, that it is impof- 
fible they can ‘ever difengage themfelves, or receive any tinge of 
principle from the Painites, and other dealers in revolutions. The 
exiftence of fuch a body of troops is furely a di/covery which well 
merits to be called important, but the author has made another dif- 
covery yet more extraordinary—-namely, that thefe loyal, anti-revo- 
lutionifts are no other than the Free Masons! We-hope that this 
pamphlet will quiet the fears of the people on the fcore of an inva- 
fion. They furely never had reafon to be more eafy ! 


Dimourier Unmafked : or, an Account of the Life and Adventures of 


the Hero of Femappe. By M. De Viette, a French Officer. 8 
3s. Owen. 1793. ! 


_ Tf all the fagts alledged again& Dumourier in this account are true, 
he certainly is what the author wifhes to reprefent him— a very:ver- 
fatile and pernicious character. But we perceive too ftrong a ting- 
ture of perfonal pique, exemplified in the induftry with which little 

charges are adduced, not to admit thofe of greater magnitude with 
~ Tome degree of referve. To judge of the impartiality of an hiftory: 
of this fort, we ought to be fully apprifed of the character and rela- 


tive fituation of its writer; and here we find fome few qualifying . 
circumftances, which ought to be taken into the account. . The - 


author defcribes himfelf to have ferved feveral years under the old 
government of France, in a regiment of dragoons,, and alfo to par 
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held a place, which attached jhim to the perfon’ of the late king, and 
renders him {till a zealous adherent to the remains of his family. We 
fhall, on thefe accounts, leave it to our readers to decide on the de- 
gree of credit due to thefe details, which, whether ftrittly impartial 
or not, are related with ability, and accompanied with fuch reafons 
as will induce many-to admit their authenticity. ‘The following de- 
{cription of this extraordinary officer is given us in the latter pages. 


‘PORTRAIT of DUMOURIER. 


‘If the character of this man is extraordinary, his perfon is n 
deftitute of originality. pre? 

‘Genius feems to animate his features, which, on the whole, are 
neither regular nor agreeable. | 

‘ His body is fmall, and even diminutive. 

‘ His eve is lively, and full of fire ; his hair was brown; it is now 
becoming grey. ie Re - 

‘ When he fpeaks, his head and his arms are agitated; and he often 
raifes his body on the point of his foot. 

‘ His gait is precipitate and irregular ; he changes his phyfiogno- 
my at pleafure. . | 

‘ He has a fall hand, and wants a finger; but this does not pre- 
vent him from gra/ping at a large objedt. . 

* When I was acquainted with him, he breakfafted the moment 
he arofe, and always dined with a good appetite. It was remarked, 
however, that he was very dainty in the choice of his viands. | 

‘ After drinking coffee, he gennerally fell afleep, muttering an 
ep'gram or a couplet. | 

‘On awaking, he loved to make:a party at fric-trac. 

‘ If he had plenty of money, he went cenftantly to the comedy, 
When there, I always beheld him behind the fcenes, difputing pre- 
cedence with the mock monarchs of the theatre, and rumpling the 
handkerchiefs of the goddeffes ! 

‘I never expeéted to live to fee the day, when he himfelf would 
act the firft part; but he hag at length experienced a fall, which will 
not eafily be forgotten. ‘e 

‘It now remains with the public to decide, whether the ncor- 
ruptible hero of Femappe has merited the efteem of his nation, and 
performed exploits worthy of hiftory. I thall not trouble the reader 
with my own reflections : if they are able ones, he has no occafion 
~ ion ; and if they are bad, they would be unworthy of his pe- 
rujal,’ ar , 


The Anarchy and Horrors of France, difplayed ly a Member of the 
Convention. S8vo, is. Parfops. 1793. 


The title of this pamphlet is calculated to deceive. It is our bu- 
finefs in {uch cafes to undeceive.. It confifts merely of a few ex- 


tracts from Brislot’s Addrefs, of which we gave a full a¢count in our.. 


hat Appendix. us 
elter 
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Ai Letter to the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, Chairman of ‘the vate Com. 

‘ mittee of Affociation of the County of York, on- the prefent State of 

” this Country ; by a Yorkflireman.’ t2mo. 6d. Johnfon. 1793, 

_ This honeft Yorkihire-man makes a dowrright north country bar. 
gain with us. He demands fixpence for about a dozen rematkably 
fort pages, printed on whited-brown paper. Indeed, from ey 
appearance, we are led to fuppofe this publication to have been the 
offspring of a private prefs.. If this is the effeét of caution, however, 
or arifing from any apprehenfion of legal confequeaces, we can af 
fure the author, he has put himfelf to much unneceflary trouble, 
for, notwithftanding the rigid conftruction of political ianguage at 
the prefent day, there appears to be nothing advanced, which has 
not been already an nundred times in print. 


A Convention the only Means of faving us from Ruin. In aa Letter 


 addreffed to the People of England.” By Fo/eph Gerrald. Sw. 
1s. Eaton. 1793. | 


Mr. Gerrald, if not a profeffed, is at leaft a very fuccefsful imi- 
“tator of Thomas Paine, He has not, perhaps, his original turn of 
thought, nor his common-/enfe way of faying {trong things; but in 
contempt of the Revolution of 1688, and of every parliament and 
adminiftration fince that time, and in a hearty admiration of the 
Roccerings of France, he approaches very clofe to his preceptor. 
he plan of his Convention, which is to fave us from ruin, feems ta 
be the fame: with that lately attempted at Edinburgh, which was con- 
figned to oblivion by a few conftables, and which at one time had 
fo much the appearance of a burlefque upon the French, that it was 
confidered as a Aumbug of the minifteralifts. 


Ocfervations on the Condué of Mr. Fox, in the Impeachment of Mr. 
Haftings. By a Friend to the Freedom of the Prefs. 8vo. 15. 6i. 
Debrett. 1793. 


We are told that,.* thefe Obfervations are a Reply to the Ac- 
¢ount given of the Origin of the Impeachment, by the Author of 
Mr. Fox’s Political Life and Charaéter.’ Having had an extenfive 
circulation in one of the daily new{prpers, it will hardly be expected 
of us to dwell much on this article. The author’s defign is to re- 
prefent the impeachment of Mr. Haftings as a mere party meafure, 
and not as alledged by Mr. Fox, undertaken with a view of obtain- 
ing juftice for the people of India. 


The Condu& of France towards Great Brijain examined. With an 
Appendix, and Notes. By Mr. Miles, 8vo. 45. fewed. Nicol. 
1793- 

The author of the prefent enquiry ought to be particularly well 
acquainted with the difpofitions of the prevailing party in France, 
towards this country, during the laft four years. He informs us, that 
he was a member of all the popular focieties, and regularly eas? 
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the facobin club, in which all queftions’of reform, and every thing 
relative to domeftic arrangement or foreign powers, were generally 
difcuffled, before they were propofed in the natianal aflembly. Other 
channels deferving of confidence and atténtion were alfo open to 
him; but thefe cannot now be difclofed-svithout indelicacy and 
evident.rifk to the parties concerned. From the whole, he.withes tg 
eftablith that the French, in general, were hoftile to this country : that 
the Britith conftitution was infidioufly decried, in all public and private 
focieties, as. incompetent and delufive ; and every Englifhman was 
reproached with being content with the fhadow of liberty, while he 
had it in his power to obtain the fubftance. Not fatisfied with tra 
ducing the Britifh government, ‘it is afirmed, upon perfonal know 
ledge, (why then does he not inftitute a profecution?) that they 
maintained a correfpondence with the difaffected im this country, 
for the purpofe of exciting infurrections. 

An Appendix is added, containing documents, in French and 
Englifh, which are intended to juftify and confirm the author’s fen- 
timents on the fubjeét. 
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Declaration of General Gafton, near Fontenay-le-Comte, May 1793. 
French and Englifh. 8vo. 6d. Herbert. 1793. 

This fhort Addrefs was probably, at firft, fuccefsful. Subfe- 
guent events have nearly ruined the caufe of the loyalifts, whofe 
principles, however, are entitled to refpeét. Their demands were, 
individual fafety, property, liberty of religious worfhip, and a king, 
none of which, it muft be confefled, are now to be found in that 
diftraéted country. ’ 


Authentic Copy of the New Conftitution of France, adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention, Fune 23, 1793. Englif& aad French. 80. 
is. Debrett. 1793. 

On this we have nothing to remark, as it has already been ren- 
dered the fubjeét of general animadverfion, by publication ia the 
new{papers, and we have given our opinion on it both fully and freely 
in the Appendix to our eighth volume. We have no reafon to doubt 
the authenticity of the copy; and the prefent form in which it is 
printed, renders it convenient for the library. 

MEDIC A L. 

Of the Hotwell Waters near Briftol : by Fohn Nott, M, D. 8s. 

2s. Walter. 

_ A well written advertifement, and fuch a one as naay contribute 

in fome meafure to the amufement of ,perfons reforting to Briftol. 


2 @ Be Es BO th bebe ot al 


. Ghrifimas. A Poem.. 4to. ‘15. Bew. 1799. 


_If every thing is to be called a poem which the writer chwfes'to 
give that name to, we muft allow the publication before us to be of 


that fpecies, It is printed in lines of irregular length too, and from 
that 
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that circtrmftance we are led to conchide it is meant for blank vérfe, 
The author, indeed, would have done well had he annexed a gloffa- 
ry, to have explained to vulgar readers what is meant by fuch words 
as ‘ frounc’t’—‘ chimn’—‘ ftronds’—* Paynim’—* jouiflance,’ &¢, 
&c. which he introduces in every page. : 


Carmen Seculare: an Ode, infcribed to the Prefidents and Member: 
of the Royal Academy, by a Mufe more Loyal than Peter Pindar’, 
gio. 1s.6d. Faulder. 1794. 


There is nothing to blame and but little to praife in this Ode, 
which, though the offspring of a mufe more Joyal than Peter Pin. 
dar’s, is at the fame time inferior in every other refpeét. .The au. 
thor fancifully defcribes the nurture of genius by the Mufes, and 
traces his progrefs from Greece to thefe fhores. 


‘ To him the facred lyre they gave, 

To him they taught the ftrain fublime 
That charms the virtuous, wife, and brave, 
That triumphs over Death and Time ! 
His hand inftinétive {weeps the ftrings 

To notes that grief and pain control, 
And, while heroic deeds he fings, 
At while he melts or fires the foul ! 


¢ With verfe and mufic’s magic tone 
He tam’d the favage fylvan race ; 
His hand inform’d the fhapelefs ftone 
With godlike dignity and grace; 
Auguft he taught the tow’r to rife ; 
He bade with life the canvafs glow, 
‘While Greece exclaim’d, with fond furprife, 
“© A God in mortal form below !” 
¢ In Greece, beneath his foft’ring care, 
The plaftic arts unrivall’d reign’d ; 
For beauty held her empire there, 

And tafte no flavifh form reftrain’d : 
Their various works, their. matchlefs worth, 
The greatful theme of many a tongue, 
Was fpread through all the peopled earth, 

While ftill the joyful Mufes fung, 
¢ Aroufe, my fon, thy genial fires ! 
From thee the age expects its fame; 
And know, the glory thou acquires 
Adds luftre to thy country’s name !* 


‘In the fecond part our author proceeds to thew his loyalty, by at- 
tributing the fuccefsful cultivation of the arts in this country to royal 
patronage. 

3 Flowers 









> 


flowers from » Sharon 5 or original Poems on Divine Subjeéts. By 
Richard Lee. 8vo..- 3s.’ Deighton. * 1794.. 


There is more of religious than poetical fublimity in thefe effu- 


fions, which, it appears, were moft of them produced, between the 
author's fifteenth and nineteenth year. Judge, reader, of our bard 

the following verfe, ‘which commences a /omething between am 
Ode and a Pfalm, entitled. * Nature and Grace.’ 


¢ Eternal truth affirms, 
And all believers know, 

That Adam’s race, poor fallen worms, 
Have loft loft their power to po!!!’ 


Have they fo? O, oh !— 


RELI-GYr‘oO Us. 


A Sermon preached at Portman Chapel, April 19, 1793, being the 
Day appointed for a General Faft. By the Rev. Servington Sa- 
veryy Refor of Hickham, Lincolyfhire, and joint Morning Preacher 
at Portman Chapel. sto. 1s. Robfon. 1793. 


When we confider the mild and benevolent {pirit of Chriftiani- 
ty, its oppofition to all violence, and its univerfal ‘ good-will to 
man,’ it will be evident that to compofe a fermen in defence of 
war cannot be an-eafy tafk, efpecially fince all preachers are not 
poffefled of the ingenuity of Mr. Hodfon, who, ina fermon preach- 
ed at the Afylum in defence of the prefent war, moft pioufly ‘ thanks 
God, that we were forced into it ! ! !’ 

Mr. Savery feems to have been aware of the delicacy of his fi- 
tuation, and has acquitted himfelf, in our opinion, with great crée- 
dit, In difcourfing on Ifaiah xxvi. 9, When thy judgments are in 
the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteoufne/s—He 
confiders war as one of the judgments of the Almighty, proceeding 
as invariably from the folly and dépravity of men as other effects, 
and calculated, from the miferies which it infliéts, to awaken the 
human mind to a lively fenfe of duty. This forms the general out- 
line of the difcourfe, which is filled up with fome animated ftri€tures 
on the French nation, and a practical addrefs, by way of conclu- 
fon, to thofe in the higher ftations of life, exhorting them to culti- 
vate the duties of religion and morality, on the univerfal principle, 
that * increafe of virtue is increafe of happinefs.’ 

The following extraét, though long, is fo truly important in point 
of. matter, and fo excellent with refpect to ftyle, that we make no 
apology for laying it before our readers : 

* Yet, let us paufe for a moment to confider the probable fource, 


ef this unheard of depravity, this *¢ blood guiltinefs,”’ which is not con- 


fined to a few individuals, but feems like a deluge t0 have over- 
‘whelmed, and {pread through a whole nation. . Probably a variety 
of caufes combined to produce this monfter of iniquity ; but among 
the foremoft may .we.not rank the want of religion, and that vicious 
ron oS é; abfurdity 
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abfurdity in philofophy called athei/m ? The pure religion of. Jefy! 
bad with them indeed, been inveloped in folly and fupetttition, by 
the ignorance and bigotry of paft ages ; Se seats | 
innovation, indifference on the part of the Evie Fs or.the ee 
of thefe who turned the goff lia ps et pices 


fuffered to continue, and the great variety 
line, drefs and manners of life ameng the erent Com 
po Chriftians, might have created a doubt of the aaa and au. 
thority of all: but vain and deluded men would not feparate the 
grain from the chaff, the ineftimable jewel of revealed religion from 
the incruftations and impurities which furround it. Hence ; 
or an affectation of “ fcience falfely fo calied,” led them to deifm, 
and from the vices and uncontroulable fickatow!nels of deifm, the 
lapfe into atheifm (for guilt is generally progreffive) was natural and” 
eafy. 

‘ Here let us ftop, and with ftedfaft attention contemplate the 
entirely new fcene which our enemies exhibit to our view. Let us 
confider them and their actions, their miferies and deplorable er. 
rors, as fo many judgments of the Almighty on earth (though pro- 
duced by the ordinary operation of moral caufe and effect), and in 
meditating on this awful leffen, may we as “ inhabitants of the world 
learn righteoufnefs.” 

‘ Hitherto we have been enabled to view the profeffors of athei/m 
_and infidelity as forming only a trifling and infignificant number in 
the mafs of civilized fociety ; they have for the moft part exhibited 
themfelves to the world as a few ifolated beings, (if I may be allow- 
ed the expreflion) whofe principles the generality of mankind regard- 
ed with abhorrence, but whofe per/ons the forbearance of Chriftian 
love taught them to protec from injury and violence. They had 
never pofiefiled any power in a ftate either to legiflate or gevern: 
from a facred regard to liberty, they were, in general, left to the en- 
joyment of their fpeculative opinions, and to magnify their own 
imaginary triumphs over the prejudice and ignorance of the times. 
We heard much of the truth of their tenets and the purity’ of theit 
principles. Human virtue and human wifdom were to be all-fufhe 
cient, withoutthe aid of religion, or any of its fanétions. Man was 
reprefented as the flave of bigotry.and fuperftition, and almoft every 
crime and publie calamity has been traced to religion by fome 

writers, or complicated with a ftedfaft belief in its doétrines, and a 
‘outrageotis zeal for its duties. Under the aufpicious influence 0} 
_‘reafon, uncorrupted and unimpeded by religious prejudice, we were 
to fee the golden age of human nature reftored. Perfeé laws, fubs 
fime' virtues, extended {cience, lafting peace, in fhort, wifdom, li- 
-berty, and. happinefs in every varied form, were to be the fruits of 
thefe philofophical teachers. 

* Fo fuch profeilions it is to be lamented that the young, the ige 
‘norant and vain have too often liftened with fatisfaétion ; and <— 


thelr pride was flattered, their principles have been corrupted an 
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their hearts’ betrayed. “Men, however, of common underftanding, 
and whofe paflions were not fuffered to fophifticate or overpower 
their reafon, could fee with {ufficient certainty the pernicious tenden- 
cy of fuch a wretched fyftem: but ‘this was only the conviction 
of theory ; it was arguments without prroof,; aflertion without facts 
to confirm it. It was referved for the French nation to illuftrate 
this important fubjeé&t by combining precept with example, fpecu- 
lation with practice.. They have long fowed the deftructive feed of 
infidelity, and are now reaping ‘its harveit. As a novelty, totally 
unexpected in the hiftory of the human mind, they have produced a 
| fet of legiflators totally without refigion, and many without any be- 
lief in God. But where, we might afk the pupil of modern philo- 
fophy, where is their liberty, their perfect toleration, their love of 
goodnefs, their wifdom, and thei?: virtues! Alas! thefe were the 
fruits of promife only.—“ Inftead cf the myrtle-tree, briars are come 
yp.” They looked for judgment, but behold opprefiion; for. 
righteoufnefs, but behold a cry.” 


Upon the whole, we do not hefitate to recommend this fermon as 
a mafterly production of eloquence and argument. The language 
is elegant and pérfpicuous ; the fentiments are manly and decifive, 
but without bigotry; and the arrangement is regular and fimple. 


The Happine/s of Man. A Sermon, preached in St. Fohu’'s Chapel; 
Bedford Row, Londen, on Sunday, May 12, 1793. By William 
Jije. Sve. 1s, Baldwin. . 1793. 

A peor performance printed on exceilent paper. 

A Sermon on Suicide, Svo. Od. Boofey. 1793. 

‘Would to God, fays this author, theologicel difquifitions 
were Danifhed from the pulpit, and the plain fimple precepts of the 
Chriftian religion propounded and enforced upon the minds of men. 
—The duties of morality ought to be the grand topics of the Chrif- 
tian preacher's difcourfes, and ‘polemic theology fhould be left to the 
oe of the cloiftered monk, or the noify enthufiaftick metho- 

Though we approve in general of moral, or what is more pro- 
perly termed practical preaching, we do not entirely go along with 
him in thefe fentiments, and feel ourfelves, with re{peét to this ef- 
fort, compelled to declare, that the goodnefs of his intentions are 
more manifeft than the excellence of his difcourfe. 

The Connexion of the Duties of Loving the Brotherhood, fearing God, 
and honoring the King, confidered and explained, in a Sermon, 
preached in the parifi Church cf St. Magnus the Martyr, London 
Bridge, on Sunday the 30th of December, 1792. By the Rev, 
Tho. Rennel, A.M. 8vo. ts, Rivingtons. 1793. 

No reader can accufe Mr. Rennel of any deficiency in that firft of 

ts RN. Ar. (X.) Feb, 1794. "nh Ciriftian 
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Chrifiian virtues HUMILITY, when he obferves him fpeakine of 
‘ tle diftinguifhed honour of being permitted to dedicate his difeoure 
to——Sir James Saunderfon ! ! ! | sheers 
Such a circumftanee precludes all farther criticifm.—After thig, 
all difcommendation would be fuperfluous; and whatever any man 
could urge in its favour would not be believed. | | 


An Anfwer to the mof important Quefiion. Three Sérmons, preachd 
at the New Ferufalem Church, in Store-freet, Tottenhamocoys 
Road, Londen, May 20th and 27th, and June 3d, 17936, 
By Manoah Sibly, N. B.S. 8vo. t5.. 1792.. © 
From Exod, v. ver. 2. Mr. Sibly takes his text, namely, ¢ whe 

is the Lord?’ From thefe words, he takes oceafion to expatiateon 

the do¢trines of the feé& to which he belongs. 

‘ In anfwering this important inquiry, I propofe in the firlt place, 
that the Lord is the life—Secondly, that he is the uncreate.—Third- 
ly, that he is the eternal—Fourthly, that he is the infinite —Fifh- 
ly that-he is the omnipotent.—Sixthly, and laftly, that hevis the 
man.’ . 

It is evident for whofe reading thefe fermons are defigned. Tou 

however, they are in a great meafure unintelligible. 


God's Summons unto a general Repentance': wherein is difeovered the 
Folly and Danger of putting off and delaying Repentance till Sie- 
wefs or old Age; and alfo the Neceffity of a daily Repentance. By 
Adam Harfnet, Bu. D. Sve. 30. 6d. Longman.. 1794, 
This work was firft publifhed in r640, and a copy of it falling 

into the hands of the editor, he judged it worthy of republication, 
The devotional tracts of the laft century have generally been favou- 
rites with perfons of a ferious caft; and we have little doubt that ths 
publication may be read with advantage, by thofe whofe fyftem 
not fo refined as to exelude the piety of repentance. The author 
appears to be an able cafuift, a character formerly held in high ve 
neration. 

Sefus King of Saints; om Chrift’s Sovereignty, in delivering lis 
Ele from the Power of Sin, Satan, Death, and the Grave, by 
Foefeph Alcott. 8vo. Od. Trapp. 1794. 

Calviniftical trafh. 


The Patriot King, and Patriot People: a Difcourfe, occafoned y 
the general Faft ; and publifhed for the Benefit of the French emi 
grant Clergy. By the Rev. C. E. de Coetlogon, A.M. 80. 
Edwards. 1793. 

As the preacher’s fentiments and abilities are fufficiently know 
we cannot doubt that the motive which gave rife to this publicatioy 
will effectually contribute to promote the fale of it. 


3 A Ser mutty 
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A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Nathaniel Trotman, 

_ qwho departed this Life the 31ff day of Auguft, 1793, ix the Forty- 
third Year of his Age, by FofephBarber. At theclofe of the Ser- 
mon is annexed a Letter, from Mr. Trotman, to his Chineh, during 
his indifpofition. To which is addes, an Addrefs at the Interment, 
by Thomas Towle, B.D. 8v0. %. Dilly... 1793. ° 


This fermen is addreffed ‘ to the church and congregation 
‘fatedly meeting for worfhip in White’s Row, Spital-fields ;’ to whom 
‘perhaps it may be acceptable notwithftanding the poverty-of its com- 
pofition. ; 


-_= 


A Difcourfe, preached on Sunday, Nov. 24, 1793, at the parifa 
Church of Ottery St. Mary, fer the Benefit of the Sunday-/chodl 
Children. By the Rev. Fulwood Smerdon. 8vo.. 64. 1793. 


‘ The converfion of he finner followed the fall of Adam. He 
«ame into the world without the trouble of repenting, but he finned, 
and, by his fall, was under the necefity of fuffering his defcendants 
to make their appeal te a mediator.’ Such is the introduction of 
this difcourfe, and thofe who have no,particular regard for grammar, - 
dogic, or. common fenfe, may read the whole with /jxgular fatisfae- 
tion. 


The Authority of Government and Duty of Obedience. A Sermon, 
‘ preached at the Cathedral Church of Durham, Feb. 3, 1793. By 
Charles Wefton, M.A. 8va. 1s- Cadell. 1793. 


The contents of this fermou are exceedingly common-plave. ‘It 
has fome merit, however, on the-fcore of brevity, .as it extends te 
little more than fourteen pages. ‘Taking his text from Jer. w 4 Vii. 
wer. 3. ‘ Thus fayeth the Lord of hofs, the God of [irael; amend 
your ways and your doings, and I will caufe you to dwell in this 
place,’ the author reprobates the political frenzy of a neighbouring 
A£ountry, and fhews the conditions on which alone we may hope fer 
the bleflings of peace and happinefs.in our own. " 


N @ VEL 


Lie Penitent Rather : or injured Innocence triumphant over parentedl 
Tyranny. 2-FVols. 42mo. 5s. White. 1793. 


Light fummer reading !—plots and counter plots-fighing Jovers, 
and pareats with finty hearts—afier the newett.tafte'! 


Hartlebourn Calle: 2 deferiptive Enzlifh Tale. 2 Vols. Svo. 6s. 
, Bell. 1793. 

__ Mediacrity has become fo general a charatteriftic of novels, ‘that 
i muft be our plea for difmiffing. them with a very brief notice. 
‘Wihea.a work, like the prefent, is {6 nicely balanced, that to find 
Ra fault 
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fault is as difficult as_to beftow commendation, what is left for the 
reviewer ?*Che incidents of Hartlebourn Caftle are common, th 
perfonages common, and the fable common, If we allow thatyjy. | 
tue and vice meet with their proper reward, and that we have found 
nothing extravagant or indelicate, we muft likewife add, that there 
is nothing to engage the attention, or intereft the affections, no jp. 
genuity of plot, and but a moderate attention to confiftency of cha. 
racter. Of fuch productions the worlt we cam-fay is, that they wil 


. be read without admiration, and the beft, that they may be criticifed 
without contempt. , | 


MIS C.EL +L A NEO Oe 


Truth oppofed to Fidtien, or, an Authentic and impartial Review of 
the Life of the late Right Hon. the Earl of Barrymore. Bya 
perfonal Obferver, (the Author of feveral popular Publication.) 
Svo.. 25. 6d. Kearfley. 1793. 

The life of lord Barrymore (an account of which appeared in one 
of our former Reviews) feems in a great degree to have occafioned 
the prefent publication, in which his lordfhip’s character is exhibited 
in a very different light. ‘Though we by no means admit in allin- 
ftances the propriety of the trite obfervation, Nil de mortuis nif 
bonum, yet mankind would have been no lofers, had a -charaéter, 
only diftinguiflied by difiipaticn and folly, been for ever kept back 
from their view. ‘The author is, however, far from being the pa- 
negyrift of vice, or inclined to glofs over grofs folly with epithets 
to which virtue is only intitled. He reprefents, indeed, this giddy 
and unfortunate nobleman as * profufe without liberality, and often- 
tatious without dignity ; more inclined to ofsend than to fatisfy, and 
much more difpofed to infult than to concede.’ We cannot review 
this article without remarking, that it is written ina ftyle fo perplexed 
and obfcure, that it is fometimes very difficult to penetrate the 
meaning of the author. The following ftory is feleéted as no un- 
favourable fpecimen of the work, and as containing a delineation of 
that thoughtlefs infenfibility to the claims of juftice, which too fre- 
quently charaéterifes many of the fafhionable world. 

‘ In the firft feafon of his lordthip’s hunting eftablifments (with 

“the deer already defcribed to have made the diftreffing confufion in 

Billingbear Park) the hounds breaking covert into a narrow lane in 

the parith of Fafthamttead, and coming fuddenly upon three cows 

heavy in calf, the property of one of tle moft neceffitous clafs of 
farmers upan the earth, and the horfemen prefling at the fame time; 
‘fo alarmed the cows, that attempting to leap at an oppofite bank, 
one diflocated her neck and fel! dead in a moment. _ Is it poflible to 
repeat with patience, or can it be read with indifference, that this 
poor objcét of honeft induftry, made humerous winter journies. at 

' ten 
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ten miles diftance, in hopes of obtaining fome redrefs from his lord- 
fhip for the lofs he had fuftained ; but never being able to procure 
an interview, he had no alternative but to tranfmit a petition which 
remaining unattended to for the {pace of twelve months; it never 
appeared that the injured folicitant ever received the trifling pecuni- 
ary conpenfation of eight or nine pounds, though his lordfhip was 
then exifting upon the moderate expenditure of thirty thoufand 
pounds a year.’ 


Gencral Rules and InftruGions for all Seconds in Duels. By a late 
Captain. in the Army. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1793. 


Thofe who think that the appeal to arms is a facred duty in affairs 
of honour, will never, we fear, be convinced of the abfurdity of 
duelling, either as a mode of revenge or punifhment. With a hur 
mane intention, therefore, the author of this pamphlet offers his af- 
fiftance to render’ duelling leis fatal. His advice to feconds confifts 
in three principal points—io make up the quarrel if poflible—to 
place the parties at a greater diftance than ufual—and to make them 
fire together, inftead of firing alternately, which is frequently prac- 
tied. A few words of advice are added to priucipals, the fuccels 
of which is, with us, a matter of doubt, efpecially if the cauie of 
quarrel be a proftitute, a horfe, or an extraordinary bottle of wine, , 
the only things which intereft the paflions of modern mem of ho 
nour, 


The Debter and Creditor’s Afifant; or, a Key to the King’s Benck 
and Fleet Prifons ; calculated for the Information and Benchi of 
the injured Creditor, as well as the unfortunate Debtor : including 
Newgate, Ludgate, and the three Compiers. To which are added, 
RefcFions on perpetual Imprifonment for Delt ; and Outlines of a 
Bill for abolijking the fame, fe, He. 12m. 15. Od. Boards. Riley, 
1793- 

This little performance is exceedingly well calculated to gratify 
curioiity, and to fatisfy. thofe who wifh to know the internal regu - 
lations, under which prifoners for debt are placed in our different 
jails. Many judicious reflections alfo cgeur on the lass affecting 
debtors ; though we do not find, as the terms of the title page le 
us to expect, any regular ¢ outlines ofta bill for aboliihing pergetuad 
imprifonment for debt,’ The following remarks, however, are ¢err 
tainly. very much in point. The author obferves, 

* The great error, or cruelty of the law, is in a debtor's being 
imprifoned, not for owing afum of money, but till he pays it, whil& 
he is prevented, by his.canfinement, from every means of doing it, 
At any rate, whether an imprifoned debtor owes, his fituation to mis- 
fortune, imprudence, or fraud, he ought not to. be treated worfe 
thap a criminal, Every one, agreeable to the principles.of reafon 
and humanity, and the fpirit of the con{titution, is guilty or innocent, 


according 
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according to the intention he had; but; admitting an imprifoned 
debtor to have contracted the debt or debts he is charged with, for 
the direét purpofe of fraud, ought he not to be treated as well as a 
felon? A notorious /windler, or one who has committed an indifa. 
ble offence, and who is fuppofed too dad to be put in the place of a 
debtor, is frequently allowed to expiate his crime by x mon 
and even three months confinement in a prifon; while the debtor, 
againft whom no accufation whatever of fraud is made, and who is 
not thought to be in an indictable fituation, is intpri/oned for life? 
Again,’ why fhould a mere debtor be doomed to a harder fate than 
the moft notorious felon ? If a perfon actually /eals a purfe of 
money, he is not committed to goal to be kept there till he retyras 
it. The law does not require of 4im what he poffibly cannot com- 
ply with. The puniflment that he receives is for fealing it, and 
the term of that punifhment is a limited one. Not fo with the 
wretched ‘debtor ! He is commited, not for owing a fum of money, 
but till he pays it. Before he is permitted to hope for an end to his 
imprifonment, he muft return the whole of the money he owes, and 
a great deal more on account of cofts, though it is well known, 
that it is not in his power, or ever likely to be in his power to do it 
Notwithftanding the odium naturally affixed ‘to the charaéter of a 
debior, he ftill is thought lefs criminal in the opinion of the world 
than a Felon, and yet the felon would dread being treated upon the 
game principles of law and juftice. Were felons to be confined till 
they return what they have ftolen, which would be only dealing 
with them in a manner analogous to that experienced by the debtor, 
“who is always imprifoned till he returns what he owes, they would, 
nineteen 'tirhes out of twenty, be. immured in prifon for life, as it 
sould feldom be in the power of a felon to make a reffitution of the 
property. Surely the debtor ought to be put upon as good a: foot- 
ang as the felon, and be allowed to atone for his crime, ty fuffering 
@ certain term of imprifonment, e{pecially when he cannot return the 
, money he has borrowed, or diftharge the debt he has contracted. 
$ In the higheft criminal the offence diminifles with his fufferings, 
‘and is, at length, fully done acvay by the punifhment he réceives. 
But with the incarcerated debtor, no length of imprifonment, ne 
hardthip of fituation, nor degree of diftrefs, ever leffens or decreafes 
his crime; whatever he endures, the amount of his debt is always 
‘the fame ; and at the end of ten or twelve years, or perhaps the clofe 
of a once dear and promifing life, worn out in mifery and defpair, 
jhe owes to the vindictive and unfeeling monfter of a creditor, full as 
‘anuch as he did on the firit day of his imprifonment. Heaven! 
‘<what.a tale is this!’ And what is yet to be confidered, the felon, 
‘who finds an end to his puniflrment in a certain term of years, is 
pronounced criminal before he is punifhed, whereas’ the debtor, 
‘Moomed to perpetpul imprifonment, frequently owes his fituation to 
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real misfortune, and is.an object of pity and commiferation, inftead 
of cenfure and reproach.’ 


We do not, however, agree with the author as to the eafe with 
which the unfortunate debtor is to be difcriminated from the frau- 
dulent, nor as to the ufeleffnefs of the cautions employed in the oc- 
cafional aéts of parliament for the relief of infolvent debtors. One 
fact ftrikes us re{pecting the King’s Bench prifon, of which, we 
think, fome notice ought to be taken by thofe who have it in their 
power to apply the remedy. According to this writer, 


¢ There is no provifion of any kind whatever for fupplying indi- 
gent prifoners with neceflary food, bed-clothes, or covering of any 
fort; nor any hofpita! or medical affiftance afforded them, though 
the rooms now ¢alled*the Brace, were originally intended for an in- 
firmary ; nor are there any regulations re{pecting the removal, or in- 
terment, of the bodies of thofe who die in prifon.’ 


We will conclude by obferving, that: this performance is intelli- 
gent and well written, but we think the lavifh compliments beftow- 
ed on the judges, however deferved, are at leaft an unneceflary, .if 
not an exceptionable part of it. 


The Outlines of the Englift.aud French Languages. By Mr. Dz 
Frefnoy, late Profeffor of the French Language in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge ; Author of the Art of Pronouncing that Language with 
ee ; and Inventor of ° New:Grammatical Game, Svo. 

s.6. bound. Robinfons. 1793. 


- Thefe Outlines exhibit a clear and adequate idea of the correfpond 
ing parts of fpeech in the two languages. The ufe of a variety of 
expreffions is illuftrated by appofite examples ; as well as many gram- 
matical obfervations placed in a new light. On the whole, we have 
not feen any traét, in which both the idioms and the niceties of the 
French tongue are more happily pointed out and explained. 


The Crime of negleing Innoculation. 8vo. 3d. Parfons. _ 19793. 


This Addrefs is fenfible and well written, and to the arguments: 
heretofore ufed in behalf of the falutary praétice of inoculating for 
the fmall-pox, adds fome that are exceedingly juft and demonftra-: 
tive. Of this defcription we may confider the following paflage, 
the former part of which applies to the towu of Liverpool, where 
this work was printed. 


‘ The public in general has no idea of the number of lives:loft in 
the ordinary fmall-pox. It has been-ftated that, at leaft, two in 
eleven die of this difeafe. "The proportion of two in eleven, is ten 
thoufand nine hundred and nine in fixty thoufand, which js faid to 
be the number of the inhabitants of this town. The faine propor- 
tion 
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fion js one million four hundred and fifty-four thoufand five huine 
dred and forty-five, in eight millions, which is faid to be the num- 
ber of the.inhabitants of this country. Allowing that one in five | ( 
hundred might die of- the inoculated-fimall-pox, (which, I believe 

would not be the cafe under any proper mcnag-ment) it is only fix- 

teen thoufand in eight millions, and according to this calculation, 

one million four hundred and thirty-eight thoufand five hundred and 

forty-five lives, would be faved by inoculation. We muft add that, 

fo far as inoculation is not practifed, this lofs is fuftained in every 

fucceffive generation ; and to this, we maft alfo add, the frequent’ 

lofs of all comelinefs and beauty, and of that invaluable facuilty the 

eye-fight.’ 





The Elements of Englifh Grammar; with aconcife View of the pris 
cipal Figures of Rhetoric. ByG, N. Ufher. The Third Edition 
improved. i2mo. 15, Od. bound. Evans. 1793. . 


We have formerly expreffed our approbation of this excellent lit. ‘, 
tle treatife, which comprifes a ufeful compendium of Englifh-gram- 
mar. ‘The prefent edition whith is enriched with improvements 
which add confiderably to its value ; and it cannot fail of meeting 
with a favourable reception in every femindry, where a proper know- 
ledge of the Englith language is an objec of education. 









Canterbury Brawz; or, a Chrifimas Gift for the Friends of the War. 
By Robin Pindar, Coufin-German to the Great. Peter Pindar: 


Sve. is. Symonds. - 1794. 






An ironical attack on the minifter and his meafures; but not ree (© 0 
markable for any great difplay either of wit, humour, or argument.” 





Political Fads, collefied in a Tour, in the Months of Auguft, Sep- 
tember, and Ofober, 1793, along the Frontiers of France; with 
Reflexions on the fame. By Fifiua lKilkinjon, of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 






The faéts mentioned by this author relate chiefly to inftances of 
rapine and cruelty, praCtifed by the German troops in the allied ar- 
mies, during the laft campaign. Excefies of fuch a nature juftly 
merit reprobation from every friend to humanity ; but it muft be 
acknowledged that they were too much provoked by the previous 
example of the French. According to Mr. Wilkinfon, the project 
of reducing France by external force, is a problematical undertaking. 















A. Didicnary for the Book of Common Prayer. Small Sve. 6d. 
Dilly. 1793. 


In this work all is executed that can be expetted.. The author 
defigns it ‘ for the ufe of thoie perfons to whom the meaning o 
many words in the book of Comnion Prayer may not be known.” * 


mm 


